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Introduction 


Tuis special housing issue of Marriage and 
Family Living is a worthwhile contribution on 
the part of the National Council on Family Re- 
lations to better family living. Those of us who 
have been concerned about housing for many 
years have always thought about it in terms of 
housing for family living. This is still a miss- 
ing link in our actual planning for the commu- 
nity. We think of all sorts of public improve- 
ments—new highways, new medical centers, 
new schools, improved recreational facilities— 
but we do not always measure these improve- 
ments over against the needs of the families that 
are displaced to make room for thm. And 
when we raise this question we are told in gen- 
eral terms about the number of houses that have 
been built during the past year. When we look 
more closely we find that they are not related to 
the income limitations of the families that have 
been displaced. 

In planning a housing program in the Ameri- 
can community we must think of people at all 
income levels. We must think of the very low- 
income groups for whom public housing is 


especially designed. But we are fighting an up- 
hill battle to retain the interest of the people of 
the United States in a public housing program. 
It is impossible, however, for us to understand 
how we can get along without public housing as 
part of an over-all housing program. 

The federal housing program administered by 
FHA was designed to meet the needs of middle- 
income groups. As it stands today it is not by 
and large meeting this need. And recent inves- 
tigations have made the FHA more and more 
conservative. It is coming to require higher 
down-payments so that we have reached an im- 
passe in housing construction for middle-income 
groups. It is to be hoped that this impasse will 
not last long. If it does, our whole program 
for urban redevelopment will be brought to a 
complete standstill. 


Rt. Rev, MsGR. JOHN O'GRADY 
Secretary, National Conference of 
Catholic Charities; Past Presi- 
dent, National Council on Fam- 
ily Relations 





Foreword 


IN ESTABLISHING as one of its goals, the 
strengthening of relationships among disciplines 
and professions concerned with family relations, 
the National Council on Family Relations is 
tackling one of the fundamental problems of 
current society—the problem of communica- 
tion. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, in a world 
full of mechanical devices for communication, 
we often find that the messages aren't getting 
across. We suggest that there may be two pos- 
sible reasons. First, the complexities of our 
professional lives are such that we have little 
time or energy for exploring other fields, even 
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closely related ones. Second, a corollary to the 
first reason is that the high degree of specializa- 
tion typical in professional life today has un- 
fortunately led us to what Thorstein Veblen 
called “a trained incapacity to understand.” 
Each profession has its ritual of terminology 
which may have little meaning for the uniniti- 
ated, 

At times it appears that two characteristics of 
our times—specialization and complexity—are 
working at cross purposes, for in an age of 
specialization, the complexities of society de- 
mand that there be cooperative effort among the 
various kinds of specialists. 
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The field of housing and community develop- 
ment is one illustrating the point and providing 
the basis for a challenging attempt to cross pro- 
fessional lines and gain a more complete total 
understanding. There are highly specialized 
practitioners such as architects and planners, but 
we also find housing administrators with varied 
and more general educational backgrounds. 
And certainly we have the complexities; for ex- 
ample, in developing a modest housing coopera- 
tive or planning the smallest community there 
are myriad necessary steps. The architect may 
have no direct contact with the housing adminis- 
trator and certainly both have lacked opportu- 





nity for communication with specialists in the 
many facets of the family welfare field. 

By bringing together in a single issue of 
Marriage and Family Living accounts of the 
views, experiences and research of professional 
people concerned with the varied aspects of 
housing and community development, we hope 
to take a step toward the communication we 
desire and need. And come closer to providing 
for American families the suitable living en- 
vironment we know to be conducive to their 
welfare. 

BETTE JENKINS 
Detroit Housing Commission 





Program chairman: Mrs. Dorothy Dyer 


FivE GENERAL SESSIONS: 


. Family Counseling 


hm Wwnh 


5. Health and the Family 


SECTION MEETINGS: 


officers. 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION: 


St. Paul 13, Minnesota. 





ANNUAL MEETING 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
FAMILY RELATIONS 


AUGUST 25-27, 1955 


The University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


THEME: The Family Tomorrow, with Emphasis on the International Aspects of Family Life 


. Keynote Address by Mrs. Eugenia Anderson, former United States Ambassador to Denmark 
. Highlights of Family Life in other countries 


. Family Protective Services around the world 


Section meetings will be related to the General Sessions and will consist of two 2-hour 
sessions for each Section with additional time for discussion, business and election of 


Advance registration can be made directly to Mr. James Schroeder, Centennial Hall, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. The total charge for room, Wednesday through 
Saturday night will be $12.00 per adult; room charge per night, $3.00. Meals: breakfast, 
75¢; lunch, $1.25; dinner, $1.50. Inquiries on local matters should be directed to Mr. 
Robert J. Swan, Director of Guidance, Alexander Ramsey Junior-Senior High School, 
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October, 1954 marked the centenary celebrations commemorating the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Sir 
Patrick Geddes, whose planning concepts are based on a profound understanding of the inter-relatedness of 
all aspects of life. 

Speaking at the Centenary Celebrations held at the Edinburgh College of Art, Sir William Halford, Pro- 
fessor of Town Planning, University College, London, quoted an illustrative Geddes statement: “Our greatest 
need today is to grasp life as a whole, to see its many sides in their proper relations; but we must have a prac- 
tical as well as a philosophic interest in such an integrated view of life.” 

Sir William Halford refers to Geddes’ “combination of common sense and common feeling on the one 
hand and of idealism on the other” and at another point, to his ‘faith in the capacity of human nature to 
change its social system on the grounds of logic.” 

Patrick Geddes made a plea for mixed communities combining infinite variations among people of different 
ideas and habits. He had an “ability to link up specialisms with a general philosophy.” He advocated strict 
adherence to the idea of globalism, which in its application means viewing a garden as a part of the total 
community or tackling an immediate village planning project by studying the history of the entire region. To 
him planning encompassed the world, and was not limited to the physical world, but included the economic and 
social and political worlds. 

Thus, it seems appropriate to suggest that we look to his teachings to see whether they may have some 
practical value for today’s planners—planners who approach their problems in the broad terms suggested not 
only by Patrick Geddes, but also by our contributors, Miss Bauer, Professors Dunham and Grundstein, and 
Dr. Pico. 

In the housing world there are many who remember that in the thirties a very young and appealing lady 
named Catherine Bauer was knocking on the doors of officialdom—and on some unofficial but important doors 
too—stating the case for a housing program for our nation. 

Last October Miss Bauer received the 1954 award of the National Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials for her work as a housing pioneer. In accepting the award Miss Bauer continued her pioneer- 
ing. With characteristic enthusiasm and vision she summed up the great range of considerations demanding 
the attention of an expanding group professionally concerned with housing, planning, and community develop- 
ment. Miss Bauer’s acceptance statement has not been previously published and we are honored to present it 
in Marriage and Family Living. 


Housing, Planning and Public Policy 


CATHERINE BAUER 
Lecturer in City Planning, University of California, Berkeley 


The difficulty lies in the fact that each of 


W HAT the future will bring forth is hazy, to 
these tools tends to operate in a narrow and ar- 


say the least. And it is even difficult to sum up 








our past achievements, pioneering though they 
certainly were, in terms of what concrete prog- 
ress has been made and where we now stand. 

For what we have mainly done to date is 
create a vast array of governmental machinery, 
for private and public housing, for slum clear- 
ance, redevelopment and now renewal, for city 
planning and public works. And although 
these tools are very powerful, and together will 
shape the future of our communities for better 
or worse, it is not at all clear what kind of com- 
munity we are really trying to produce with 
them. 
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bitrary world of its own, divorced from the rest 
and often quite unrelated to the social and civic 
requirements of the metropolitan community as 
a whole. Public housing is usually a separate 
little pocket of city government, dominated by 
rigid Federal rules and regulations. FHA-aided 
housing spreads its anarchic flood with little re- 
gard for over-all community needs, more and 
more often beyond the reach of responsible 
local government (which merely inherits the re- 
sulting headaches). Redevelopment and re- 
newal seem to be the special preserve of ‘“down- 
town interests,” which in too many cases are 
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blinding themselves to the metropolitan social 
and civic problems and decentralization trends 
which will ultimately decide what central dis- 
tricts should be used for. City planning is kept 
from viewing the urban organism as a whole, by 
the obsolete boundaries of jealous local govern- 
ments. 

It is easy to put a large part of the blame for 
this unnatural picture on the Federal govern- 
ment, with its disjointed housing policies and 
agencies, each serving its own set of special in- 
terests and either disregarding the rest or engag- 
ing them in open warfare. But although better 
coordination at the Federal level is certainly 
necessary, I doubt that this is the primary 
answer. 

For it is only at the Jocal level that over-all 
community goals can be determined in any con- 
crete sense. And once this is done, with firm 
conviction, the Federal tools can be made to fit 
together into a rational, integrated picture . . . 
whether the boys in Washington are speaking to 
each other or not. 

But we won't really know what we are doing 
with our fancy new tools, or what we should be 
doing, until each metropolitan community has 
determined a comprehensive housing and devel- 
opment policy for itself, a policy that deals with 
the social, economic and civic potentialities of 
the area as a whole, including outlying develop- 
ment as well as central reconstruction, a policy 
that meets the housing needs of all income 
groups, races, occupations and family types. 
Only on such a basis can we begin to use any 
of our tools effectively. Only thus can the local 
community begin to assume responsibility for 
guiding its own destiny, instead of merely hang- 
ing on to the coat tails of disparate Federal 
policies and irresponsible speculative initia- 
tive. 

In many cases, a comprehensive housing and 
development policy will require State action as 
well as better integrated local and metropolitan 
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policies. We need a dynamic revival on a 
broader front of the great fight that was led by 
NAHO and a handful of local housing authori- 
ties prior to passage of the 1937 Act, the fight 
for local autonomy in housing reform, for Fed- 
eral aid but /ocal initiative and responsibility. 

And this time, with the right kind of leader- 
ship, we can count on a much wider range of 
local support and participation. Today there 
are enlightened elements among the private 
builders and lenders, among business and in- 
dustrial and even agricultural interests. Labor, 
consumer, welfare, and minority groups are 
much more acutely concerned about their stake 
in housing and development policies. And in 
State, county and suburban governments as well 
as in the big cities, there is increasing awareness 
of the mounting problems and the need for ac- 
tion. 

But strong over-all leadership is necessary, to 
pull these different viewpoints together, and to 
provide the groundwork for a united attack on 
the many-sided problems of slums, chaotic sub- 
urbs, and metropolitan expansion. And there is 
no more logical group than ours, on the basis 
of knowledge, experience and responsible civic 
concern, to provide this leadership. But we can- 
not merely sit tight, defending our own partic- 
ular tools and limited programs. If we do that, 
we may even lose what we have, like the over- 
cautious member of the famous trio in the para- 
ble of the talents. 

We have to look at the whole metropolitan 
community with a fresh eye, and be willing to 
modify or adapt our own programs where neces- 
sary, to meet the over-all need. 

Fortunately, the outlook for this kind of 
broad, imaginative local leadership is by no 
means discouraging. All over the country there 
are signs of new ideas, experiments, shifts in 
policy and practice, which mean potential prog- 
ress toward a more positive, unified program of 
urban improvement. 
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In the years since adoption of the 1937 public housing legislation, a controversy marked by subjective judg- 
ments and irresponsible attacks has drawn upon energies which might otherwise have been profitably spent. 
Articulate and organized, but not always dispassionate, opposition has led the public housing practitioners to 
a defense of their program, when normally they would have been examining and improving it. 

Public housing has become a political matter along with other aspects of housing and community develop- 
ment. National housing policy is and will be in the making in the months ahead. The analysis of Professors 
Dunham and Grundstein is therefore as timely as it is appropriate; one of the few current examinations of the 
program which is directed toward management principles, it demonstrates the necessity for basing housing 
policy decisions, at least in part, on operational experiences. 


The Impact of a Confusion of Social Objectives 
on Public Housing: A Preliminary Analysis 


H. WARREN DUNHAM 
Professor of Sociology and Anthropology, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
AND 


NATHAN D. GRUNDSTEIN 
Professor of Public Administration, Wayne University 


THERE is now, and there has been, an array ing control of tenant behavior, the managerial 





of confused and multiple understandings and 
attitudes concerning the social objectives and the 
potential gain to be achieved through public 
housing. Our interest is in a preliminary prob- 
ing of these confused and multiple understand- 
ings to aid more systematic inquiry into the basis 
for the discrepancy between the expectations of 
social idealism respecting public housing and the 
re-assessment of expectations that has occurred 
under the impact of actual experience. The 
changes over time in the publicized rationaliza- 
tions supporting public housing, and the divers- 
ity of rationalizations as between the shifting 
groups striving to control housing policy has 
meant that no dominant and persistent pattern 
of attitudes emerged as the matrix for public 
housing policy. Thus, the current situation is 
characterized by a ceaseless conflict of organized 
interests over public housing objectives under 
circumstances in which that conflict is not con- 
tained by some commonly held attitude about 
public housing. Along with this, a stage of 
bureaucratization of public housing management 
has emerged. A form of control different in 
kind from that found in private multiple dwell- 
ings has been imposed upon the tenants of pub- 
lic housing projects. In the process of maintain- 
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group has tended to become isolated from the 
tenant clientele but continues to search for so- 
cial objectives adequate as rationalizations for 
the continuation of public housing. This mana- 
gerial search for adequate rationalizations em- 
phasizes the fact that public housing, both in 
its planning and realization stages, was tied 
more to humanistic sentiments regarding what 
ought to happen than to what actually were the 
probabilities for achieving agreed upon social 
goals. Under these conditions public housing 
was and still is likely to become saddled with a 
burden of social reform that it could not pos- 
sibly hope to carry out. 

Public housing from its inception has been 
the center of widespread controversy about its 
goals and consequences for all interested groups, 
and so can be regarded as the product of con- 
tradictory and conflicting ideas within the cul- 
ture. After twenty years of accumulated experi- 
ence, however, what do the attitudes and be- 
havior of participants in the present social situa- 
tion that has grown up around public housing 
reveal about the attainment, frustration and 
revision of earlier expectations concerning pub- 
lic housing? This question can be broken down 
into several subsidiary inquiries. 
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1. What conception do the officials who 
directly administer public housing have 
of their tasks? Have these conceptions 
changed as a consequence of their experi- 
ence? 

2. What understanding do tenants have of 
the objectives of public housing as seen by 
their response to imposed patterns of ten- 
ant control in housing projects? 

3. Do the conceptions that project mana- 
gers have of their tasks differ markedly 
from those of their superiors who are re- 
moved from responsibilities for the actual 
operation of a project? 

4. In contrast to private housing, what kinds 
of controls does public housing impose on 
tenants ? 

5. What has been the effect of public housing 
Projects within a community upon the at- 
titudes of different population segments 
toward public housing and the public 
housing tenant? 

6. What evaluations do city planners in par- 
ticular communities attach to the contribu- 
tion of specific public housing projects 
toward the attainment of established plan- 
ning objectives ? 

7. Within what framework and by what 
method is the contribution of housing 
projects to the solution of problems, 
treated as having a welfare basis, meas- 
ured ? 

During the past quarter century the contro- 
versy over and around public housing has shown 
the effects of diverse attitudes of certain con- 
tending groups—social reformers, city planners, 
organized realtors. By the 1930's the need for 
combating the spread of blight in urban com- 
munities across the land had been adequately 
documented by studies of over crowding, slum 
conditions, juvenile delinquency, population 
movements, and decreasing property tax reve- 
nues in slum areas. To be sure these studies 
were quite differently interpreted by the various 
contending groups. The result, of course, was 
that they served to sharpen the attitudinal differ- 
ences between the groups and hence heighten 
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the conflict and controversy. 

Social reformers tended to view such studies 
through the framework that intolerable slum 
conditions represented the causal condition for 
the development of pathological groups and 
personalities. Wéith this view they thought it 
reasonable to assume that the razing of a slum 
and the erection of public housing would be 
helpful in eliminating some of the pathology 
and, in general, lifting the housing standards in 
the community. In public housing they visual- 
ized a program for partially obtaining these 
ends. They were seldom bothered by such ques- 
tions as, “What do people want in housing and 
how do these wants vary in the different popula- 
tion strata?” and “What effects can raising 
housing standards have on a group of people?” 
But rather they saw clearly from their perspec- 
tive that low income people and people in the 
slums needed housing and they would make it 
available to them, regardless of whether this was 
what they or the community wanted. When 
public housing began to emerge as a reality it 
was those persons with a reformistic bent and 
with some welfare and social science training 
who eventually took charge of the program at 
different governmental levels. 

In pushing for the program and later in run- 
ning it they spoke of various aims which were 
often at cross purposes. They saw public hous- 
ing as (1) reducing unemployment, (2) provid- 
ing adequate housing for low income groups 
and (3) eliminating slums. Often they did not 
take account of the fact that when low cost 
housing went up and slums went down the for- 
mer residents of the razed slums produced over- 
crowding on the fringe of the housing project. 
The residents of the new housing project in turn 
were drawn from the newly formed families of 
the middle class who were caught in the depres- 
sion. One is reminded of the study in Omaha 
that found only one person living in a project 
who had formerly lived in the slums that had 
been razed to make way for the project. To be 

1T. Earl Sullenger and Laura Hancock, ‘Public Housing 


in Omaha,”” Sociology and Social Research, XXIV: 353-356, 
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sure, social reform expressed as a movement 
supporting the development of public housing 
has accepted as established the proposition that 
slums make slum people, as Gray's remark “so 
long as we have slums we will continue to gen- 
erate a slum type of citizen’ aptly illustrates.’ 
But such a proposition is of no value for ex- 
plaining either the support and spread of public 
housing in the United States or the continual 
controversy that rages about it. It is not even 
an adequate explanation of the nature and func- 
tion of ongoing public housing in the various 
urban communities across the land, and it is in- 
adequate as a guide to those who are involved 
in the managerial aspects of public housing. 

In contrast, the city and regional planners 
regarded these studies as a basis for the devel- 
opment of radically new perspectives on urban 
living and land utilization, As a consequence, 
while they are not basically antagonistic to the 
social objectives of the reformers, they have ac- 
tually developed a new approach for obtaining 
these objectives as well as others. Thus, the 
planners point to a broader and richer vista for 
all to behold. They view public housing as 
but one small tile in a large redesigned urban 
mosaic which they hope ultimately will be 
achieved. 

The planners look beyond the reformers’ more 
limited vision of solving problems of race rela- 
tions and welfare through housing projects to 
the urban totality of work and leisure patterns, 
neighborhoods integrated along racial and eco- 
nomic lines, population mobility and intercon- 
nected transportation systems, rationalized land 
use, and correlated industrial and residential 
groupings. In short, for urban planners the 
prime task is not housing but the redevelopment 
of cities, providing the physical basis for a re- 
constituted urban society in which aesthetic 
factors and coherence and cohesiveness can find 
social expression. This, of course, is the big 
dream, and it is slowly taking hold.* Public 


2 George H. Gray, Housing and Citizenship—A Study of 
Low Cost Housing (New York: Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration, 1946). 

8C. Woodbury ef al., The Future of Cities and Urban 
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housing has developed outside the confines of 
the big dream and thus, as Kobbe infers,‘ it has 
emerged as a patchwork substitute that does not 
contribute significantly, if at all, to the necessary 
reconstitution of urban society. 

The organized realtors, as a third group with 
some stake in public housing, were, in general, 
indifferent to these studies and their significance 
for the community. They, like most business- 
men, were wrapped up in the future to the ex- 
tent that it could be made profitable. At the 
beginning of serious discussion concerning the 
feasibility of public housing in the early 1930's 
the attitudes of the realtors were, in general, 
conventionally tied to the various clichés con- 
cerning the naturalness, the superiority, the jus- 
tice, and the incentives which were supposed to 
characterize the free enterprise business system. 
Thus, public housing could only justify itself to 
the extent that it could be fitted into the free 
enterprise system. Occasionally, some maverick 
among the realtors would appear who would 
argue in favor of a public housing program, not 
necessarily because he had adapted the value 
clichés of the reformers but more likely because 
he saw certain advantages for his economic 
group if the government should subsidize a vast 
land buying and house building program. With 
such a leaning he merely aligned himself with 
businessmen everywhere who seek a formula for 
maximizing profits and minimizing risks. If 
public housing seemed at times to be developing 
such a formula it would have no difficulty in 
gaining the support of the realtors. 

The diverse attitudinal positions represented 
by these groups only partially reflect the conflict 
which developed as the idea of public housing 
was pressed into a legislative reality. The legis- 
lative expression on the national level over the 
past twenty years serves to document our con- 
tention that no widespread common attitude 
about public housing tended to emerge during 





Redevelopment (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953) ; M. L. Colean, Renewing Our Cities (New York: the 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1953) ; Conservation (Metropolitan 
Housing and Planning Commission, 1953). 

“Herman Kobbe, Housing and Regional Planning (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1941), p. 56. 
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this period. The declarations of policy contained 
in the various Federal Housing Acts provide not 
only a good barometer of the changes of politi- 
cal atmosphere but also depict clearly that the 
amount and kind of public housing the nation 
gets is a function of the lack of any common 
crystallized attitude on public housing held by 
persons in the community. In 1937 the people 
through their Congress declared the following: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United 
States to promote the general welfare of the Nation 
by employing its funds and credit, as provided in this 
Act, to assist the several States and their political sub- 
divisions to alleviate present and recurring unemploy- 
ment and to remedy the unsafe and insanitary housing 
conditions and the acute shortage of decent, safe, and 
sanitary dwellings for families of low income, in 
urban and rural non-farm areas, that are injurious to 
the health, safety, and morals of the citizens of the 
nation. 


By 1949, the people through their Congress 
proclaimed a much larger social goal. 


The Congress hereby declares that the general welfare 
and security of the Nation and the health and living 
standards of its people require housing production 
and related community development sufficient to 
remedy the serious housing shortage, the elimination 
of substandard and other inadequate housing through 
the clearance of slums and blighted areas, and the 
realization as soon as feasible of the goal of a decent 
home and a suitable living environment for every 
American family. (Italics ours) 


By 1954, however, a shift in the political 
party controlling the government had taken 
place, and so certain principles ignored by the 
earlier legislation were reaffirmed and by so 
doing we moved from the subsidization of public 
housing units to the subsidization of the hous- 
ing construction industry. In Section 601 it is 
declared to be the policy of Congress: 


(a) to seek the constant improvement of the living 
conditions of all the people wander a strong, free, 
competitive economy, and to take such action as will 
facilitate the operation of that economy to provide 
adequate housing for all the people and to meet the 
demands for new building; (b) to provide a means of 
financing housing within the framework of our private 
enterprise system and without vast expenditures of 
public moneys; (c) to encourage and facilitate the flow 
of funds for housing credit into remote areas and 
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small communities, where such funds are not available 
in adequate supply; and (d) to assist in the develop- 
ment of a program consonant with sound underwriting 
principles, whereby private financing institutions en- 
gaged in mortgage lending can make a maximum con- 
tribution to the economic stability and growth of the 
Nation through extension of the market for insured 
or guaranteed mortgage loans. (Italics ours) 


These then are the general contours of the 
several attitudes conditioning support and re- 
sponse to public housing, and they may be taken 
as expressions of cultural contradictions respect- 
ing the objectives of public housing. We can 
now proceed to examine the several questions 
raised at the outset of this article to see where 
they lead us in the search for the effects on pub- 
lic housing of these contradictory attitudes. To 
provide complete and systematic answers to all 
of these questions is beyond the scope of the 
present analysis. We can, however, offer certain 
observations as preliminary answers to some of 
these questions and as evidence in support of 
our theoretical analysis of the current situation 
of public housing in the United States. These 
observations have been made as a result of two 
very detailed interviews with public housing 
managers and of certain unstructured interviews 
with tenants in public housing projects. 

In examining public housing one is immedi- 
ately struck with the immense amount of bu- 
reaucratization that twenty years have produced. 
Local governments have become landlords, fed- 
eral laws function as controls, certain persons 
have become careerists in housing, housing offi- 
cials have national organizations and profes- 
sional journals have emerged devoted to housing 
problems. 

This bureaucratization has affected the con- 
ceptions which public housing managers have 
of their task. These conceptions appear to 
range all the way from very practical concerns 
where the manager may emphasize primarily the 
collection of rent on time and the enforcement 
of the rules and regulations about tenants to 
very idealistic notions, such as getting people 
who have not been exposed to any kind of com- 
munity living to work together toward a com- 
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Over the years managers who have made car- 
reers in public housing have become aware of 
the tremendous amount of paper work that is 
involved in managing a public housing project. 
This is of special concern to those who view 
tenants as clients within a social-service frame- 
work. Although official housing policy does 
not approve of a social service approach, certain 
managers find it difficult to divorce themselves 
from the “human problems” which their tenants 
pose. These managers fight the paper work be- 
cause it keeps them from their tenants. Other 
managers are likely to embrace the paper work 
because it provides an impersonal quality to 
necessary decisions. The latter are particularly 
likely to be disillusioned about the attainment of 
public housing goals as they have seen a change 
in the type of tenant coming to the projects in 
the prosperous years of the postwar period. 
One manager, on being interviewed, docu- 
mented this contention by pointing out that dur- 
ing the depression years the tenants in the proj- 
ect had a higher social status than the tenants in 
private rental housing on the fringe of the proj- 
ect, while in recent years the project tenants 
have been regarded as having a lower social 
status than those on the fringe. 

The conflict between the formal demands of 
the bureaucracy and the desire to help tenants 
with their problems, plus the absence of any 
common attitude about public housing ia the 
community, both serve to contribute to a mild 
anxiety state which local housing officials will, 
in all probability, experience. Most tenants’ 
handbooks reflect this anxiety as shown by their 
marked variation in content and tone from city 
to city. Some are coldly formal, others are in- 
formal; some are enlivened by cartoons ; others 
by photographs; some have the pathos of the 
professional social service worker; others are 
strictly legalistic. 

For example: 


“You are responsible for keeping all equipment clean. 
If you do not know how to use equipment request in- 
formation from the maintenance office.” 
PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
SAN DIEGO 
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“A neighborhood is judged by the way it keeps its 
garbage, refuse and waste paper. Neat, clean alleys or 
service drives with orderly rows of garbage cans signi- 
fys a well cared for community.” 

DETROIT HOUSING COMMISSION 


“People feel better when their bills are paid promptly.” 
CHICAGO HOUSING AUTHORITY 


In citing these statements we merely wish to 
convey some idea of the variations in tone of 
these handbooks. They reflect only too well 
some of the anxiety and confusion in objectives. 
Should the housing officials’ concern be protec- 
tion of community property, financial solvency 
of the project, helping tenants help themselves, 
seeing that all rules and regulations are en- 
forced, or using the public housing program as 
a device for the social control of a segment of 
the community? 

One further result of this conflict and un- 
certainty on the part of housing officials is their 
constant search for some rationalization which 
can achieve community support and will thus 
justify public housing. This search can be docu- 
mented in part by the numerous annual reports, 
propaganda documents, and special studies 
issued by the various local housing authorities. 
These materials are numerous and diverse and 
they represent an attempt by local housing au- 
thorities to reach various publics in the commun- 
ity with their message concerning the need, so- 
cial value, and community desirability of public 
housing. 

The Annual Reports of local housing author- 
ities are typical “Pollyanna” accounts of a gov- 
ernment agency which is concerned with social 
welfare. They are frequently filled with 
pictures showing people in their public housing 
homes at work or play—happy adults, happy 
children and the implication, of course, is that 
public housing did it. Usually, sandwiched in 
between the “happy” pictures is an “unhappy” 
picture—a child before a slum dwelling playing 
on a rubbish heap. And then, of course, in the 
annual report is a financjal statement of the 
authority, because even in the midst of such 
happiness the people of the community must 
have the assurance that their investment is being 
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protected. Content trend in annual reports 
tends to reflect changes in the socio-political cli- 
mate. This observation merely highlights the 
expected, namely, that housing officials must 
constantly seek new rationalizations which, if 
they will help the officials to continue their con- 
trol, must be supportive of the existing political 
climate. 

Probing tenants’ understanding concerning 
the nature and objectives of public housing pro- 
vides another base for attempting to understand 
what has happened to public housing in the 
United States. Preliminary inquiry suggests that 
a vast amount of misinformation about public 
housing is to be found among tenants in public 
housing projects. Misinformation is also abet- 
ted by the failure of tenants to understand cer- 
tain actions that managers take with respect to 
them. For example, a manager reports that 
about three fourths of the tenants never ask any 
questions. This marked apathy tends to be 
manifested in the hostility and antagonism 
which tenants display toward the manager. 
Housing managers are aware of this hostility, 
and they try to deal with it as best they can. 
Many tenants speak of the manager in most 
uncomplimentary terms and actually tend to re- 
gard him as a person who is taking advantage 
of them. The tenants thus see ulterior motives 
in the manager’s efforts to get them to carry 
their share of maintenance, to notify him when 
utilities are out of order and to report changes 
in their incomes as a basis for rent adjustments. 
It is especially this latter matter that tenants 
find difficult to understand and so some feel 
that all housing officials are against them. 
These uncomplimentary views which many ten- 
ants hold of the manager are difficult to square 
with the managerial view that their task is ‘not 
only to build good housing but good housing in 
a good neighborhood.” The problem is, of 
course, how to realize such lofty aims in a situ- 
ation of tenant resistance to controls geared to 
some ideal social objective. Public housing 
managers today frequently find it difficult to 
bridge the communication chasm between them 
and their tenants, and under this condition their 
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controls appear to be only naked and arbitrary 
power and thus intensify tenant resistance and 
evasion. Regardless of the lofty welfare aims 
which the project manager may hold, he is a 
person of authority and power over the tenants’ 
pattern of living. He restricts the behavior of 
tenants, and they interpret this restriction within 
a different framework of meaning than the 
manager. This is true precisely because the re- 
formistic philosophy behind public housing 
which the manager may accept is likely to be 
completely foreign to the experience of the 
tenant. 

These public housing regulations which ex- 
ert such a constraining influence on tenant be- 
havior are best examined in contrast to those 
that exist for private rental housing. That there 
are certain fundamental differences reflected in 
these regulations which set public housing apart 
from private housing has been attested by our 
comparisons of legal agreements demanded by 
private housing landlords with those demanded 
by public housing officials. Three categories of 
regulations are of significance here: (1) eligi- 
bility for housing; (2) continued occupancy; 
and (3) care of the premises. 

For rules in the first category the landlord 
in private housing has little concern. Here, he 
is largely interested in the tenants’ references, 
ability to pay and willingness to sign the rental 
agreement. However, the public housing official 
is not only concerned with these matters, but 
also the following: citizenship, residence, vet- 
eran status, health, political reliability,5 housing 
need, family size and family income. 

The first five items are clear enough and so 
it is the last three that we wish to discuss briefly, 
for implicit in the administration of the rules 
pertaining to them are contained the basic in- 
gredients which distinguish private rental hous- 
ing from public housing in the United States. 
In addition to establishing citizenship, local 
community residence, and political reliability, 


SFor the test of political reliability the head of the 
family warrants that neither he nor any member of his family 
is a member of any organization designated as subversive by 
the Attorney General of the United States. 
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the applicant for public housing must demon- 
strate that he has great need for the housing that 
has been publicly provided. This need is demon- 
strated in two ways. He must show that he is at 
present residing in a dwelling that is unsafe, un- 
sanitary or over crowded, all three conditions be- 
ing carefully defined, or he must be living in a 
dwelling which has been condemned and so is to 
be razed. In addition, he must have no income 
above a stated maximum and possess in liquid 
assets no more than $1200. If the applicant 
can satisfy the need and income requirements 
as well as the other requirements, he is then 
given a preference rating and placed on a 
priority list to be considered for public housing. 
He will have an opportunity to secure such 
housing when his name comes to the top of the 
list and a vacancy exists. 

In addition to the limitations placed on 
earned income and liquid assets there is a care- 
ful investigation into the size of the family, 
for different size families will require different 
size apartments or dwellings in order to avoid 
overcrowding. However, it is important to 
recognize that the amount of space or number 
of rooms in the dwelling does not influence the 
amount of rental paid, but rather this is deter- 
mined basically by the need and income of the 
family, Public housing in the United States 
would seem to adhere fairly close to that well 
known Marxian injunction: ‘From each accord- 
ing to his abilities; to each according to his 
needs.” 

However, if one’s earned income increases 
beyond the maximum established by the housing 
authority, then one is required to vacate his 
unit. This brings us, of course, to the second 
category, namely, the rules centering around 
continued occupancy. Here, of course, the 
chief difference in comparison with private 
housing is, as we have indicated above, the 
income limitation requirement. While tenants 
in both public and private housing are re- 
quired, of course, to abide by all regulations in 
their rental agreements, the chief reason for 
evictions in both cases is mainly for non-pay- 
ment of rent. For example, in Detroit during 
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1953 while the Housing Authority started court 
cases on 8,753 tenants, the actual number of 
evictions was only 107 or 1.2 per cent of the 
total cases started. Of these 107 cases, 89 were 
for non-payment of rent, 13 for nuisance, two 
for single person, one for fraud, and two for 
over-income. The majority of over-income 
cases, of course, move without the necessity of 
a court order. An income statement is required 
from each tenant at the end of every six month 
period and is supported by a signed statement 
from the tenant’s employer. 

What are the existing differences between 
private and public housing with respect to the 
tules governing the care of the premises? 
Here, such differences, as found, appear to be 
both objective and subjective. They are ob- 
jective in the sense that the rules for the public 
housing tenant are’ far more numerous and 
recorded in greater detail than for his prototype 
in private housing. The latter, usually in the 
rental agreement, is required by most leases 
to abide by from ten to twenty regulations relat- 
ing to care and protection of the landlord's 
property, while the former agrees in his lease 
to abide by all such regulations as stated in 
the tenant’s handbook which is a part of the 
rental contract. For example, the tenant's 
handbook for one of the housing projects in 
Detroit contains no less than forty-five items 
which deal entirely with the use and care of the 
property. The range and content of these items 
depicts clearly that the assumptions present in 
renting to persons in private housing are not 
present in renting to persons in public housing. 
For example, the public housing tenant is in- 
structed by the handbook on how to remove dirt 
rings from bath tubs.® 

The subjective differences present involve 
subtle variations in attitude. The underlying 
intention of the private housing landlord for 
including certain requirements about use of 
property in the rental agreement is to secure 
protection for his property investment. While 


© Tenant's Handbook, Edward J. Jeffries Homes, City of 
Detroit, Housing Commission, p. 12. 
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this intention also applies partially to the public 
housing official, his intention also embraces a 
certain social service approach. Thus, it will 
be necessary to tell the public housing tenant 
not only what he must do but also how to do it. 
A certain flavor of this social service approach 
is depicted in the introductory statement of a 
tenant’s handbook. The last statement is the 
gloved fist frequently linked to such positions. 
The Detroit Housing Commission and the manage- 
ment staff join in welcoming you to your new home. 
Here you will have a well planned house, an attractive 
neighborhood and new neighbors. You will have all 
the advantages of city life, but with it there will be 
plenty of space, fresh air, sunshine and opportunity 
for real community living. 
We suggest that you read this handbook carefully 
and keep it handy so that you can refer to it from time 
to time as needed. Other information that is not in 
this handbook will be issued from the management 
office from time to time. If you have any questions 
about any part of this handbook, please come in and 
we shall be glad to talk about it. 
Please remember that this handbook is considered a 
part of your lease. - 
DETROIT HOUSING COMMISSION 

These differences in the character of the 
controls found in public housing in contrast to 
private rental housing show that public housing 
as now existing is in essence a cultural contradic- 
tion. By this we mean that while our cultural 
complex emphasizes individual personality de- 
velopment, competition, and the free market 
place, public housing as an institutional form 
within the larger cultural setting lays stress on 
collective living, cooperation, and income and 
need. The latter then replaces the market place 
as a determiner of space rent. Further, the 
quantity and quality of public housing regula- 
tions reflect the notion that living in a public 
housing project should be for any family, a 
significant and meaningful experience that will 
contribute toward raising its taste and living 
standards. These rules are a rather non-subtle 
way of forcing middle class practices on very low 
income families without a careful consideration 
of whether or not such a goal can be attained 
by such means. 
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The extent to which such a goal has been 
attained can be partially measured by the con- 
tribution which public housing has made to the 
solution of certain social problems which have 
been found concentrated in the slum areas 
of cities. As we indicated above, the idealistic 
position of the social reformer enthusiastically 
emphasized that raising the housing standards 
of the community through government sub- 
sidized housing would contribute to the solution 
of such social problems as juvenile delinquency, 
crime, race conflict and family instability. 
Several studies in the early period of public 
housing actually tended to show that public 
housing raised the general level of families 
that used it.” Most of the studies merely 
showed that the incidence of various social 
problems was less in public housing projects as 
over against slum areas. But such studies had 
marked difficulty in establishing the fact that 
the lower rates of problems in public housing 
projects was due to public housing and not 
to tenant selection policies. 

Certain shifts can be noted in the kind of 
families that have sought and found public hous- 
ing during the past twenty years. During the de- 
pression and war years housing authorities had a 
greater number of families from which to 
make selections (in the war years income limita- 
tions were waived) and hence automatically 
tended to select those who were the best eco- 
nomic risks. This, of course, meant that the 
families selected had higher educational and 
skill qualifications. However, with the inflated 
prosperity of the postwar years and the reim- 
position of rent ceilings, the level of qualifica- 
tions began to decline and housing authorities 
were faced with the task of reinterpreting selec- 
tion policies or letting units stand vacant. Rent 
ceilings also eventually came to be regarded as 
impossible and impractical, for some housing 
authorities were reporting difficulty in finding 
families in their communities with incomes low 
enough for public housing. High level eco- 

*F. Stuart Chapin, “An Experiment in the Social Bffects 
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nomic conditions have thus forced housing 
authorities to deal with families on the lowest 
social status and economic level in the com- 
munity. Consequently, such results as the 
following have been noted in various public 
housing projects. 

First, potential leaders among tenants have 
gradually been eliminated from public housing 
projects. No sooner does a leader emerge than 
the regulation governing income forces him out 
and because he is a leader he will have no 
success in covering up income as some tenants 
do. One housing manager reports that he 
notified tenants in his project of a meeting 
called to inaugurate a tenants’ council and a 
series of other activities. Out of 1277 notices 
sent eleven showed up. This manager com- 
plains not only of no leaders to carry the ball, 
but also of extreme apathy among his tenants. 
He cites this meeting notification as an example 
that tenants are not interested in doing anything 
to change their situation. 

Secondly, inadequate personalities and prob- 
lem type persons tend to accumulate in public 
housing projects. Two managers in housing 
projects centrally located report:d that among 
the tenants practically every «ype of social 
and behavior pathology appeared to exist. 
They enumerated drug addiction, prostitution, 
crime, juvenile delinquency, destructive juvenile 


gangs, racial conflicts, insanity, feebleminded- 


ness, desertion, divorce, family quarrels,- sexual 
deviation, extreme poverty, and completely in- 
adequate housekeeping, as problems with which 
they were frequently required to deal. Under 
such conditions public housing projects are 
likely to become places where the police keep 
certain persons in the community under sur- 
veilence. 

Finally, in recent years there has been a 
marked increase of public housing families 
having a woman as the head of the household. 
In most of these cases the family is supported 
through the community relief agency or mothers’ 
pensions. Public housing does meet a need 
for those wives whose husbands have been 
taken by death, desertion or divorce. Such 
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manless families, however, bring to the housing 
manager problems as embodied in child care, 
inadequate housekeeping, and temporary prosti- 
tution. 

These consequences of our inflated prosperity 
to public housing suggest that at present any 
gap that may have existed between project and 
slum families with respect to standards and 
social problems will, in all probability, have 
disappeared. Slum characteristics have been in- 
jected into the project. They also suggest that 
the often repeated notion that better housing 
will help to lessen the impact of social problems 
on the community is without foundation. It is 
naive at this date to saddle public housing with 
a burden of social reform that it cannot carry. 
Better housing as a solution for problems seem- 
ingly imbedded in the slums was bound to prove 
inadequate because the slum was not only a 
matter of sub-standard housing but also it 
embodied an attitude or a state of mind rooted 
in social factors within the environment. And 
it is this attitude that public housing has found 
impossible to eliminate. Housing managers 
have over the years been able to see the im- 
possibility of reorienting personalities by placing © 
them in high physical standard dwellings. On 
the other hand, if the personalities of a given 
family are already oriented toward those ap- 
proved values in middle class culture, public 
housing may provide a real boost toward their 
more satisfactory integration into the community. 

By this analysis we have attempted no more 
than to point the way to further and more 
systematic inquiry. The shifting and diverse 
conceptions which housing managers have of 
their task, the uncertain and antagonistic atti- 
tudes of tenants, the nature and function of 
regulations for the manipulations of tenants, 
and the experience found in public housing for 
coping with various social problems, all have 
served to support our central contention that the 
movement for public housing has been and is 
still characterized by a confusion in its basic 
objectives. These continual confusions have 
led, as we have indicated at the onset, to the 
following results. 
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First, no dominant and persistent attitude 
has emerged among the various social strata 
which could serve as a guide to public policy 
with respect to housing. This has resulted in 
more or less constant conflict among various 
interested groups in any community in the at- 
tempt to secure recognition for their different 
and often contradictiory objectives. For we 
would contend that if public housing or the 
role of government in providing housing could 
rest upon some widespread attitude of accept- 
ance as is the case of the public schools, then 
much of the conflict over it would tend to dis- 
appear. With respect to public housing people 
are still asking, “Is it good or bad for us?” 
but with the public schools their desirability as 
an institution has wide social acceptance and 
people only tend to debate the issues surround- 
ing its goals and the attainment of them. 

Secondly, a bureaucracy has developed at 
both national and local levels which is con- 
cerned with the management of public housing. 
The continuing controversy over public housing 
means, of course, that these bureaucratic officials 
tend to develop a mild anxiety state concerning 
their own future situation. Mounting paper 
work, more rules and regulations, and constant 
shifting of orientation with changes in the 
political climate, all attest to this increasing 
bureaucratic uncertainty. This situation means 
that housing officials are constantly searching 
through studies, meetings, and conferences, for 
those rationalizations which will enable them 
to resolve the frustrations confronting them in 
order to continue in their present role. 

Finally, the imposing of numerous controls 
on tenant behavior has tended to intensify the 
misunderstandings which arise between tenants 
and managers. Thus, the tenant already isolated 
by income and rigid selection policies becomes 
further removed from the very community into 
which he should become integrated. Thus, 
public housing gradually becomes a form of 
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segregated living in the larger community, in- 
tensified by site location policies. 

We would expect, as our conclusions have 
indicated, that conflicts over and about public 
housing in both abstract and concrete forms will 
continue to erupt in the future. We would 
also expect that public housing units scattered 
in the various communities across the land under 
the condition of the continuance of present 
restrictive policies will fast develop into ghettos 
serving to support the less capable, the less 
skillful, and the less educated. We would also 
predict a gradually stepping up of conflicts 
between public housing residents and residents 
in the surrounding areas as projects are moved 
from the center to the periphery of cities. In 
the latter situations families in the project 
become hostile objects to persons on the out- 
side and thus they are further being prevented 
from integrating themselves with the rest of 
the community. In such situations public hous- 
ing can bring about the very defeat of goals it 
was intended to realize. As in other areas of 
American life, we still seek with respect to hous- 
ing the formula which will maximize our ad- 
vantages and minimize our losses with respect 
to our physical and psychic needs. Public 
housing as currently conceived and operated 
does not appear to provide this formula. 
Perhaps the formula may emerge in the research 
and plans which are being developed for re- 
constituting our cities toward achieving a com- 
munity with integrated racial, ethnic and class 
groupings and residence, work and play patterns. 
We do not know, of course, whether or not 
there is agreement about this goal. But we do 
know by now that public housing has not 
brought us closer to it. We must continue with 
analyses similar to this one, if we are to have 
more understanding of what are the desirable 
patterns of community organization and how 
they may best be attained. 
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In a penetrating and helpful letter on proposed material for the special housing and community development 
issue of Marriage and Family Living, John T. Howard, President of the American Institute of Planners, said, 
“Generally your topics seem to suggest expositions of current theory and practice but when you come to 
planning you pick Puerto Rico as a geographical example. . . .”’ 

The question, “Why Puerto Rico?” is a logical one since, as Professor Howard points out, the island is 
“the least typical of any area under the United States flag.” 

Although Puerto Rico is not typical of other areas in our country, we believe that the planning methods 
used there merit our attention. For, as Professor Harvey S. Perloff, points out in Puerto Rico's Economic 
Future: A Study in Planned Development: ‘Puerto Rico is more than a testing ground. It reveals, in micro- 
cosm, the problems and aspirations of all peoples who live in overcrowded and underdeveloped regions.” 
Also, through its leaders, it demonstrates that practical solutions for such problems can be found. 

As Dr. Pico reviews some of the solutions, another question may arise: Are these solutions adaptable for 
other areas? The approach of Puerto Rico’s governor, Luis Munoz Marin, is: 

(1) To examine Puerto Rico’s fundamental problems at close range. (2) To surround himself with tech- 
nicians who understand these problems. (3) To seek solutions in keeping with the profound and democratic 
principles that the people voted into their new constitution in 1952. Results accruing from this approach have 
been both inspiring and widely acclaimed. 

Dr. Picé’s article reveals to us something of the imaginative spirit and enthusiasm which today pervade the 
island of Puerto Rico. He describes an example of a challenge responsibility met by the leaders of a group. 


. 


Planning in Puerto Rico 


RAFAEL PICO 
Chairman, Puerto Rico Planning Board 





Background. Geographically, Puerto Rico 
lies between meridians 65° and 67° west of 
Greenwich and parallels 17° and 18° north of 
the Equator. It is the smallest of the group of 
islands known as the Greater Antilles. With 
an area of 3,435 square miles, it has today 
a population of 2,211,000 inhabitants, a density 
of 644 per square mile, over ten times the 
world’s average density. 

Politically, it was under Spanish rule from 
her discovery by Columbus in 1493 till 1898 
when by the terms of the Treaty of Paris, that 
put an end to the Spanish-American War, it 
became a territory of the U. S. Since then her 
political status has undergone several changes. 
In 1900 it obtained a civil government under 
the Foraker Act; in 1917 Congress granted U. S. 
citizenship to Puerto Ricans under the provisions 
of the Jones Act; in 1947 Congress recognized 
Puerto Rico's right to elect its own Governor 
and authorized him to appoint the Attorney 
General and the Commissioner of Education, 
that, until then, had been presidential ap- 
pointees. Finally, in 1950 by virture of a 
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compact embodied in Public Law 600, Puerto 
Rico’s right to draft its own constitution and 
establish the present Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico was recognized, by which the island en- 
joys complete autonomy in local affairs, freely 
associated with the U. S. A. 

Economically, prior to 1940 when plans for 
“Operation Bootstrap” were laid, the island 
had still to be counted among the backward 
areas of the world. Unemployment amounted 
to 112,000 (17.9 per cent of the labor force). 
Agriculture was the main source of income, pro- 
viding 44.7 per cent of total employment op- 
portunities. ‘‘The agricultural pattern was 
characterized by latifundia and the existence of 
a very poor, landless laboring class known as 
“agregados” (squatters). There were more than 
100,000 agregado families, about 1/4 of the 
total number of families in Puerto Rico.” 

“The literacy rate was only 68.5. About 50 
per cent of the school-age children were out of 


1 Picé, Rafael, ‘‘Puerto Rico: Its Problems and Its Pro- 
gram,"" The Town Planning Review, vol. 24, no. 2, July, 
1953. 
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school, and only 32 out of every 100 students 
reached the sixth grade. The level of health 
services was then very inadequate. The death 
rate was 18.4 per 1,000 population and life 
expectancy was 46 years. There was one doctor 
for every 3,672 inhabitants.” 

Further summarizing the situation in Puerto 
Rico in 1940, it can be said that ‘there was 
exploitation of the working classes, unequal 
distribution of wealth, chronic unemployment 
and apathy towards the future.”? 

Family Life and Tradition. In Puerto Rico, 
the largest proportion of our families live in 
the rural areas, 59.5 per cent as compared to 
40.5 per cent in urban areas. The average 
Puerto Rican family comprises 5.4 members, 
rural households being slightly larger, 5.9 
members as compared to 4.7 in urban house- 
holds. 

The average family income in 1950 was 
around $2,000, only 33 per cent of the U. S. 
average. The father is usually the chief earner 
in every household, more so in the rural areas. 

The large majority of Puerto Rican families 
live in one-family houses. Overcrowding is 
noticeable in the urban areas where concentra- 
tion of population has increased considerably in 
the last decade due, to a large extent, to family 
migration from the rural areas into the town. 
According to the 1950 census, 929,000 inhabi- 
tants lived in the 76 urban centers of Puerto 
Rico. Out of these, 453,000 lived in the San 
Juan Metropolitan Area that comprises the 
capital city and four adjacent towns. This 
concentration of population in the urban areas 
has resulted in an increase in slum areas. 
Nearly 106,000 families, 45 per cent of the 
urban population, live in slum areas char- 
acterized by congestion, a poorly designed street 
system, lack of public services, and unhealthful 
housing facilities. 

In the rural areas, living conditions offer a 
different picture. There are two housing pat- 
terns. In the lowlands, where sugar cane 
cultivation prevails, people concentrate in small 


3 Op. cit. 
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settlements; in the mountain regions, where 
tobacco, coffee and minor food crops are raised, 


population is widely scattered. This latter 
situation and the migration flow have always 
handicapped government efforts in providing 
services and facilities to the rural population. 
Since 1940, on the advent to power of the 
present administration, measures have been 
taken to provide better living conditions for our 
rural population, particularly with respect to 
health, housing, education, public services and 
facilities. 

The Puerto Rico Planning Board. Planning 
is as old as mankind and in Puerto Rico it can 
be traced back to the days when the first towns 
and villages were laid out following the 
standards established in the Royal Ordinance 
of 1573 for new towns throughout the vast 
Spanish colonial empire. Two centuries after- 
ward, in 1783, the first planning regulation was 
issued by the Colonial Government of Puerto 
Rico. It required that a permit be obtained 
before any construction could be undertaken 
in the towns. Other legislation—the Acts of 
1912, 1925, and 1931—prescribed the pro- 
cedures to be followed in developing urban 
land. However, organized, comprehensive plan- 
ning dates from the Planning Act of 1942, one 
of the many progressive statutes approved as a 
result of “Operation Bootstrap,” the far-reach- 
ing development program launched by the pres- 
ent administration to improve economic, social, 
and political conditions in Puerto Rico. 

At the time the act was approved, it was 
determined that the planning process would be 
centralized in a single agency and its jurisdiction 
would extend over the whole Island; however, 
a section in the act provided that the Planning 
Board could, in time, organize local planning 
commissions as advisory bodies. The centrali- 
zation of the process was fashioned following 
the lines of the whole governmental structure, 
which in its other fundamental aspects—educa- 
tion, health, public works, and economic de- 
velopment—also operates in a centralized 
manner. 

The Board is composed of three full-time 
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members, the Chairman acting as executive direc- 
tor of the staff. The technical staff is organized 
in five line divisions and bureaus: Economics and 
Statistics, Finance and Master Plan, Urban 
Planning, Engineering, and Permits. In addi- 
tion, there are the Administrative and Legal 
Divisions, Office of the Secretary, Office of 
Information and Library. 

Economic and Social Planning. Social and 
economic planning are the basis of the whole 
planning process. It studies economic and 
social factors, and conditions in the Island and 
how they are affected by the economic trends in 
the United States. 

The Board has already prepared four eco- 
nomic reports which have supplied basic infor- 
mation for the formulation of economic policy 
and serve, likewise, as a basis for the master 
plans. A successful planning program must 
have its roots in the economic reality of the 
country. 

Master Planning. The ‘Master Plan for the 
Development of Puerto Rico” is the official 
tool that the Board uses to express its long-range 
plans in terms of objectives and priorities and, 
at the same time, to define the steps by which 
proposed capital improvements projects are to 
be carried out. To date, it comprises five sec- 
tions: district hospitals; major thoroughfares for 
the San Juan Metropolitan Area; state and 
municipal roads; airports; and rural communi- 
ties. In addition, there are sketch master plans 
for the development of the urban areas of 31 
municipalities. These latter master plans are 
being used in connection with the urban re- 
development program provided in the National 
Housing Act of 1949. Master plan studies are 
also being carried out for schools, parks, public 
welfare institutions, and penal institutions. 

Following the provisions of the master plan 
for state and municipal roads, recommending an 
improvement and construction plan of 6,000 
kilometers, as of June 30, 1954 about 1,500 
kilometers had been built. This road develop- 
ment is contributing greatly to increase the 
transportation facilities of food products, to 
stimulate industrial development, and facilitate 
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the extension of services to the rural zone. 

The Master Plan of Rural Communities has 
provided for the resettlement of more than 
32,000 families in the 209 rural communities 
established. This plan also serves as a guide 
in the location of other phases of the govern- 
ment’s capital improvement program for the 
rural zone which includes roads, schools, medi- 
cal centers, aqueducts, communication, and rural 
electrification programs. 

In collaboration with the Department of 
Health, the Board has prepared a vast hospital 
construction program for the whole island. At 
present, there is under construction the Ponce 
District Hospital at a cost of nearly $7,500,000. 

The most important airport project is the 
Isla Verde International Airport. Built at a 
cost of $15,000,000, it is expected to start 
operation in 1955. Its construction was recom- 
mended in the Master Plan of Airports ap- 
proved in June, 1946. 

In most planning, the above mentioned 
functions are all that is authorized to be done; 
but if planning is not attached to the budgetary 
resources it becomes unrealistic. Plans have to be 
made so that they can be carried out. Therefore, 
to implement the master plan the Board pre- 
pares a six-year financial program. 

Fiscal Planning. The financial program con- 
tains the Board’s recommendations on the dis- 
tribution of the estimated revenues of the 
government for capital and current expenditures 
over a period of six years. After critical review 
it brings together the proposed programs of the 
various government agencies and public corpora- 
tions within a single document which gives the 
Governor and the Legislature a clear picture of 
the fiscal resources of the government for a 
long term public works and development pro- 
gram. Each year the financial program is re- 
vised and the date for its completion set one 
year ahead. The Board has already prepared 
twelve six-year financial programs which have 
contributed largely to the fiscal legislation of 
Puerto Rico during the last decade. 

Project Review. Once the financial program 
is acted upon by the Governor and the Legisla- 
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ture and funds are made available to depart- 
ments and agencies, the review of capital im- 
provement projects by the Board begins. All 
public improvements in Puerto Rico must be 
referred to the Planning Board for approval, 
subject, of course, to the legislative mandate. 
This process assures that the executive agencies 
follow the master plan, that there is compliance 
with Legislative directives, and that projects of 
different government agencies, each of which 
is concerned with only a portion of the total 
program, are effectively related to the whole. 
Review of public works avoids overlapping 
actions and assures substantial economy of 
public funds. From 1942 to June 30, 1954, the 
Board had under consideration 10,145 capital 
improvement projects, out of which it has 
approved 8,271 at an estimated value of 
$434,630,622. Throughout this period, it has 
disapproved 893 projects that represent a saving 
in government funds amounting to $28,296,349, 
all achieved by the Board’s timely action. 

Urban Planning and Regulation. Besides the 
control over public development, the Board also 
exerts control over private development. So, 
the official map, zoning, subdivision, building 
regulations, construction and use permits pro- 
vide the means to guide urban growth and 
development in an orderly and harmonious 
pattern. Between 1946 when the Zoning Regu- 
lations went into effect and June 30, 1954, the 
Bureau of Permits had issued a total of 45,371 
construction permits at an estimated value of 
$391,368,142. Since 1944 through the appli- 
cation of the Subdivision Regulations a total 
of 41,526 new lots, with all the facilities for 
modern living have been formed. Cost of the 
construction works carried out in these lots is 
estimated at $16,732,398, all of it financed by 
private subdividers. In accordance with the pro- 
vision in the Subdivision Regulations requiring 
the dedication of 5 per cent of the area for 
parks or other public uses, 170 acres with an 
estimated value of $3,000,000 have been dedi- 
cated for recreational purposes free of cost to the 
government. 

This year the Board initiated a new activity, 
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the organization of local planning commissions. 
These commissions will act as advisory bodies 
to the mayor of the given municipality and the 
Puerto Rico Planning Board on matters concern- 
ing local planning. It is expected that these 
local planning commissions will contribute 
greatly to a better understanding and closer 
cooperation between the people and the central 
planning organization. 

Effects of these Accomplishments on Family 
Life. The Planning Board, as the coordinating 
agency for “Operation Bootstrap,” has been 
doing its share to achieve the goals set, namely: 

1. A three-fold increase in real production. 

2. One hundred per cent increase in average pro- 
duction per worker. 

3. Reduction of unemployment to five per cent 
of the labor force. 

4, Increased annual family income to a minimum 
of $2,000, including the cost of selected public 
services as income, 

The results of these socio-economic reforms 
are encouraging when we examine the accom- 
plishments reached so far and realize their 
effects on the Puerto Rican family. 

Real net income per capita has increased from 
$122 in 1940 to $435 in 1954, a 257 per cent 
increase. In spite of our economic problems, 
Puerto Rico’s level is higher than that of the 
majority of the people of the world. A 
survey made by the Organization of American 
States in 1953 showed that the Island’s per 
capita income in 1951 was higher than all the 
Latin American countries, with the exception of 
oil-rich Venezuela.* 

Due mainly to migration to the United States, 
the labor force increased only by 2 per cent from 
1940 to 1953. Unemployment recorded a basic 
drop from 112,000 in 1940 to 64,000 in 1953. 

The industrial development program, spon- 
sored by the Commonwealth, has promoted the 
establishment of 377 plants, of which only 68 
have gone out of business; 36 of the latter are 
on the way to renew operations. Direct factory 
employment created by the new industries 


8 Ad Hoc Committee, Inter American Economic and Social 
Council, Washington, D.C. ‘‘Problems of Housing of Social 
Interest in Latin America,’’ Sept., 1953. 
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amounts to almost 23,000 workers whe. <eceive 
annual wages totalling some $18,000,000. 

Among the accomplishments in the agricul- 
tural field, mention should be made of the land 
reform program and the reorientation of the 
agricultural program to intensify and diversify 
the utilization of our agricultural resources 
through the improvement of marketing facilities 
and the provision of adequate credit facilities. 

The marked emphasis on education has shown 
promising results. While in 1940 only 50 
per cent (298,000 students) of the school-age 
population attended school, at present 71 per 
cent (more than 530,000 students) are enrolled 
in public schools. In addition 34,000 attend 
private institutions. The literacy rate is now 
77.8 per cent. 

Great strides have been made in the field 
of health. The death rate has dropped from 
18.4 in 1940 to a little over 8 per 1,000 popula- 
tion in 1953. Life expectancy at birth increased 
from 46 years in 1940 to more than 60 years 
today. 

The housing problem is another phase of our 
development program which has received con- 
siderable attention. A slum clearance program 
with combined Federal and State appropriations 
is well under way. Between 1940-50 several 
slums were eliminated and 4,700 families were 
resettled in public housing projects built with 
combined Federal and State funds. 

At present, there are 27 slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment projects under way. As of 
February 28, 1954 some 5,047 families, out of 
a total of 10,334, had been resettled in new 
public housing developments. It is expected 
that, by the end of 1955, all slum clearance proj- 
jects now under construction will have been 
finished so that the remaining 5,287 families 
will be resettled. 

Besides these 27 projects, studies have already 
been made for two other projects, namely 
Buenos Aires (in San Juan) and La Playa (in 
Arecibo) in which live some 3,000 families. 
In addition, under the provisions of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 it is expected that some 18 
slum clearance projects will be started. Pre- 
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liminary estimates show that nearly 14,000 
families live in these 18 slums. 

In order to keep the slum clearance program at 
a steady rhythm and prevent the growth of 
existing slums, it is necessary to provide ap- 
proximately 6,000 new housing units annually 
to resettle slum families in the whole Island. 

Under the various programs for rural re- 
settlement some 43,000 squatter families have 
been moved to rural villages. The remaining 
rural population (65,000 families) to be re- 
settled will be taken care of within the next 
five years. 

The potential production capacity of hydro- 
electric energy in Puerto Rico is estimated at 
700 million kilowatt hours per year. Capacity 
already developed is about 250 million kilo- 
watt hours. Several projects under construction 
and others under study will provide an addi- 
tional 215 million kilowatt hours. 

The rural electrification program has reached 
some 70,000 families out of an estimated 
160,000 to whom the extension of this service 
is deemed feasible. 

An accelerated program for the provision of 
potable water in the rural zone will reach 
90,000 families in addition to the 70,000 
families now served. 

A program for the installation of 130 rural 
public telephones at an estimated cost of 
$170,000 has already been started. 

Conclusion and Recommendations. Planning, 
both national and local, to be truly effective 
must be comprehensive. It must start with 
socio-economic studies as a basis for long range 
plans. Secondly, the preparation of master plans 
must be based on the socio-economic realities of 
the region. Third, there should be a financial 
program to guide the judicious allocation of 
government funds to make planning a reality. 
Fourth, provision should be made for project re- 
view so that all capital improvement projects 
will be related to the master plan, thus achiev- 
ing maximum coordination and_ efficiency. 
Finally, there should be guidance and control 
of urban development to assure the healthy 
growth of cities. 
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“Slums, Semi-Slums, and Super-Slums” 


ASTRID MONSON 


THE effects of overcrowding, squalor, filth and 
other aspects of slum housing on family welfare 


are well known. Poverty, bad housing, family. 


breakdown and social disorganization form an 
all too familiar vicious circle. Children born 
and bred in the slums have the tensions and 
frustrations of their parents as a heritage; their 
own adulthood and the families they one day 
will have in turn bear the scars of their own 
childhood deprivations. Society pays part of the 
cost in fire and police protection, prisons, hos- 
pitals, mental institutions, etc., and in lost tax 
revenue from blighted areas, but the cumulative 
personal and social loss represented by the 
thwarted hopes and stulted lives of millions of 
slum dwellers cannot be neatly totaled on our 
adding machines. 

If the vicious slum circle is to be broken, we 
must start somewhere. The most tangible ele- 
ment in the equation is the physical environment 
—the homes and neighborhoods which, from 
the day a child is born, mold his personality 
through the concepts they give him of the world 
in which he lives. He may know order and 
spaciousness, or merely disorder and squalor. 
We cannot change his biological heritage, but at 
least society can see to it that he has a decent 
and favorable physical environment in which to 
grow up. 

The physical environment lends itself more 
easily to planned improvement than less readily 
controlled mental, emotional and social factors. 
We know the basic physical principles of sound 
community development; we know how to plan 
and build the kinds of homes and neighbor- 
hoods in which every family can have a chance 
at health, welfare and the pursuit of happiness. 
These are within our technological and eco- 
nomic means as a nation. If we are honest, how- 
ever, we know also that a large proportion of 
America’s families do not now live in decent 
housing in desirable communities, and moreover 
that even the new housing and new neighbor- 
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hoods we are building, in all too many cases, 
fall short of the standards of family living we 
accept as part of the American way of life. 

A “slum” has been defined in a score of ways, 
ranging from a simple check-list of easily recog- 
nizable physical features to a whole complex of 
psychological, social and environmental fac- 
tors. It can be rural or urban, old or nearly 
new, respectable or sinful, drab or honky-tonk. 
Somewhere in each definition lies the idea of 
physical conditions which violate human dignity, 
which burden the human spirit with feelings of 
disgust, frustration and hopelessness. As long 
as it is worth putting a new coat of paint on the 
house or straightening the sagging porch, the 
individual family, though it may be fighting a 
losing battle with its environment, can at least 
feel a measure of self-respect. When it no 
longer seems worth putting any effort into keep- 
ing the family home in decent shape, when beer 
bottles and tin cans litter the yard and the rot- 
ting stair railings are left hanging, the family 
becomes submerged in the sea of equally squalid 
structures which make the slum. 

No matter how slums are defined, we know 
that many millions of American families live 
under conditions no competent dairy farmer 
would tolerate for his cattle. The 1950 US. 
Census of Housing counted four and a half 
million “dilapidated” dwellings which because 
of faulty original construction or deterioration 
endangered the health or safety of their occu- 
pants. An additional five million units lacked 
sanitary facilities of any kind, having not even 
cold running water. Five and a half million 
more homes had no private toilet and/or bath- 
ing facilities installed in the unit. 

Thus, one in every three American families 
lives in a home classed either as dilapidated or 
lacking in these minimum sanitary requirements. 
Nathan Straus in his book Two Thirds of a 
Nation and the National Housing Conference 
in its “Preliminary Estimate of Housing Needs, 
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1955-1970" have analyzed in detail the nature 
and extent of our national housing problem and 
have suggested what might be done to elimi- 
nate substandard housing in a reasonable num- 
ber of years. The programs outlined in these 
documents envisage an attack upon the prob- 
lem which in both scope and intensity is a far 
cry from our present timid, halting efforts. 

The plain truth is that our current rate of 
progress ir slum elimination is making no ap- 
preciable dent upon the enormous size of the 
job. It is doubtful whether we are clearing 
slums even as fast as additional existing over- 
age and badly built housing deteriorates to the 
slum level. We are in the midst of a building 
boom, but our population is growing so rapidly 
and so many new families are being formed that 
we are hardly keeping up quantitatively, and we 
are able to do very little to improve the quality 
of our housing. Thus, though our total housing 
supply increased, between 1940 and 1950, from 
37.3 to 46.0 million dwelling units, the number 
lacking a private flush toilet within the unit de- 
creased only from 14.8 to 12.9 million, and the 
number without private bathing facilities 
dropped only from 16.0 to 13.8 million. In 
terms of age, whereas in 1940 we had only 14.2 
million dwellings thirty years of age or older, in 
1950 the figure was 20.3. The percentage 
which these older dwellings formed of the total 
housing supply rose from 40.9 per cent in 1940 
to 45.8 per cent in 1950. Unfortunately com- 
parison of the number of dilapidated dwellings 
is not possible because the 1940 Census counted 
dwellings needing major repair, using criteria 
different from those for dilapidation. 

Against this background, a look at our prog- 
ress to date may be in order. Federally aided 
low-rent public housing, our first attempt to 
deal with the problem, has, in the seventeen 
years since its inception, produced about 465,000 
permanent dwelling units. Supplementary war, 
veterans’ and defense housing programs have 
given us another 85,000 units.* For the cur- 
rent fiscal year we are limited to building 


* Data as of Nov. 30, 1954. 
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35,000 public low-rent units, and because of 
restrictions in the law we will not even come 
close to attaining this modest number. If it is 
conservatively estimated that only one third of 
the six million families living in existing urban 
slum housing are eligible for public housing, 
it would take nearly seventy years for them 
all to find accommodation at this rate. 

In addition to public housing, we have a 
second legislative tool with which the problem 
of slums is being attacked. Under the “urban 
redevelopment” program set up in the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, cities can get Federal loans 
and grants to help them in buying up slum 
property, clearing the land of buildings, and 
selling it at the value of vacant residential land 
to private redevelopers who agree to rebuild 
it with new private housing. The Housing Act 
of 1954 extends this concept to “urban re- 
newal,” under which deteriorated housing which 
can still be salvaged can be rehabilitated in ac- 
cordance with a municipal improvement plan. 

As of November, 1954, after four years of op- 
eration, somewhat more than two hundred cities 
and towns had applied for Federal aid under 
the urban redevelopment program and about 
$250,000,000 had been allocated to them in 
capital grant reservations. About $126,000,000 
in Federal capital grants had actually been exe- 
cuted. Even when allowance is made for the 
normal difficulties encountered in getting a new 
program under way, slum clearance has been 
disappointingly slow. One of the main reasons, 
in addition to the great difficulty of finding suit- 
able housing for the slum families being dis- 
placed, has been the high costs of slum property. 
Because of the general housing shortage and 
discrimination against minority groups particu- 
larly, slum housing has for many years brought 
high rents and high profits. Our ‘‘relocation” 
programs for clearing areas to make way for re- 
development have unfortunately often only re- 
sulted in pushing slum dwellers from one 
blighted area to another, increasing the pressure 
and maintaining the high rent level. Since con- 
demnation awards are usually based on profit- 
ability, the public acquisition of slum property 
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will be expensive until enough private or public 
low-rent housing is available to create a sig- 
nificant slum vacancy ratio and a resulting col- 
lapse of the artificially high values of slum prop- 
erty. 

This kind of program is quite naturally op- 
posed by slum landlords. At present values, 
the total cost of acquiring the five and a half 
million existing urban slum dwelling units, even 
conservatively estimated at $3,000 per unit for 
land and buildings, would amount to some 
seventeen and a half billion dollars. About ten 
billion of this would, under existing legislation, 
be paid out of Federal grants-in-aid. It has 
been estimated that at our present rate of prog- 
ress, it would take some two hundred years to 
clear the slums we have inherited. 

It is fairly obvious from the foregoing that 
neither our public housing nor our urban re- 
development programs are operating at levels 
sufficiently high to eliminate our slums in a 
reasonable number of years. And even if these 
programs were stepped up considerably, we 
would still be faced with another housing prob- 
lem which, though not as dramatic as the slum 
situation, also presents serious threats to family 
welfare—the substandard, inadequate, too small, 
too crowded, poorly planned and constructed 
quarters in which millions of non-slum families 
live. ‘ 

Unfortunately a sizeable portion of our exist- 
ing non-slum housing was none too adequate 
even when new, and in many cases will have de- 
teriorated to the slum level before we can hope 
to eliminate the slums we now have. Shoddy 
construction, cramped room sizes, insufficient 
light and air, and many other deficiencies are so 
common that they are taken for granted in a 
large proportion of the housing available to 
low- and moderate-income families. The 
effects on personal development and family 
living of lack of privacy, over-crowding and 
generally unattractive surroundings are hard to 
measure statistically but they are no less real. 
The housewife who sees her fresh washing cov- 
ered with soot while it dries, the child who can 
find no place to play but the street, the aged 
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mother-in-law who cannot have a little corner 
of her own, need not be told of the corroding 
effects of inadequate housing, even though the 
home may be clean, self-respecting, and by no 
means classified as a slum. The cumulative ef- 
fects of ten years of depression followed by 
wartime overcrowding and lack of maintenance 
have, furthermore, led to the rapid deteriora- 
tion of many dwellings which, twenty years ago, 
were in fairly good condition. 

But such “‘semi-slums” need not become 
slums. If they often do, it is because they are 
neglected by their owners, who rely upon the 
shortage of moderate-rent housing to keep them 
filled and profitable without any expenditures 
for repair or maintenance. Countless surveys 
and investigations have disclosed old houses oc- 
cupied by three, five or more families paying a 
total rent of hundreds of dollars a month. Land- 
lords of such dwellings have refused for years 
to make even the most necessary repairs. In- 
telligent and farseeing landlords who want to 
keep their properties in good condition and 
home owners who want to keep their houses 
up become discouraged as they see the neighbor- 
ing properties going downhill. Smoke, dirt, 
traffic, the encroachment of business and com- 
mercial uses, and other blighting influences 
combine with these factors to drag the “‘semi- 
slum” down to a level so deteriorated as to make 
its rehabilitation virtually impossible. 

The Housing Act of 1954 contains certain 
“urban renewal” provisions. Supporters of 
these provisions feel that blight can be stopped 
before the slum level is reached, through Federal 
aids for voluntary programs of neighborhood 
improvement and housing rehabilitation. By 
eliminating the worst sore spots in an area 
through public acquisition, clearance and re- 
sale; by replanning streets and alleys to elimi- 
nate traffic, garbage, rats and other blighting in- 
fluences; by providing some playgrounds and 
open green spaces; and by repairing and mod- 
ernizing salvageable buildings, it is hoped that 
at least some “semi-slums” can be restored to 
decent standards of family living. Whether 
property owners will be willing to go along with 
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such a plan is, of course, not yet known. Fed- 
eral grants for such “conservation” projects will 
have to be weighed against the need for aid 
in the acquisition of the enormous amount of 
hopelessly deteriorated slum property in areas 
where only complete redevelopment is feasible. 

Another problem for the future slum-clearer 
will be the large quantities of low-cost private 
homes built after the war for veterans and 
industrial workers in the outskirts of nearly all 
our metropolitan areas to meet the war-caused 
housing shortage. With construction costs 
_ soaring from an average, for FHA-insured hous- 
ing, of $5,600 per house in 1946 to $9,550 in 
1953, exclusive of selling cost, sales profit, cost 
of land and site improvements, architectural and 
engineering fees, and all other non-construction 
expenses, the building industry, with the en- 
couragement of the Federal Housing Admini- 
stration, developed various programs under the 
“economy house’ and similar schemes. The 
edges of our cities were littered with hundreds 
of thousands of small, cheaply built houses sell- 
ing at between $6,000 and $10,000. Row after 
row of these box-like structures, usually two- 
bedroom dwellings with a floor area of 550 to 
750 square feet,’ frequently of shoddy construc- 
tion, usually on small lots, sometimes on un- 
paved streets, with poor drainage, overloaded 
sewers, and other deficiencies, can be found al- 
ready deteriorating into “semi-slums.” Often 
these houses are outside incorporated areas and 
are therefore not subject to building and city 
planning controls. They are scattered hodge- 
podge over the countryside without necessary 
community facilities such as sewers, water, roads, 
schools, public transportation, and shopping 
areas. Their owners, discouraged by the 
cramped quarters and inadequate facilities they 
have bought with their mortgages, let repairs 
and maintenance go because they expect to 

1 The Committee on the Hygiene of Housing of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, in its ‘Standards for Health- 
ful Housing—Planning the Home for Occupancy,”’ has com- 
puted the following floor areas as necessary if the objectives 
of healthful rousing are to be attained: For one person, 
400 square feet; two persons, 750 square feet; three per- 


sons, 1,000 square feet; four persons, 1,150 square feet; 
five persons, 1,400 square feet; six persons, 1,550. 
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move shortly. Subsequent occupants find they 
have moved into what is already a blighted 
neighborhood. 

In 1952 so many complaints of shoddy con- 
struction, flooded cellars, and defective equip- 
ment were being made in connection with these 
houses that the Subcommittee on Housing of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, under the chairman- 
ship of Congressman Albert Rains, conducted a 
series of investigations in various parts of the 
country. The testimony given at these hearings 
and the findings of the Committee’s investigators 
are eloquent evidence of the bad planning, 
skimped construction, and negligent inspection 
which permitted us to be saddled with these 
slums of the future. 

Another wartime and postwar development 
which contributed little toward solving the prob- 
lem of housing for family living is what might 
be called the “super-slum’’—the expensive apart- 
ment developments built in considerable quanti- 
ties under the notorious Section 608 of the 
Federal Housing Act. Frankly designed to 
stimulate rental construction in the face of the 
virtually complete wartime lack of new rental 
units, this law permitted speculative builders to 
erect hundreds of thousands of one-, two- and 
three-room apartments with little or no invest- 
ment on their part and with what amounted to 
Government-guaranteed profits. Although these 
were usually billed as luxury apartments and 
their rentals were accordingly high, their poor 
construction, inadequate facilities and small size 
made them inadequate for families with chil- 
dren. Because of their high rents they gave 
rise to a new kind of luxury overcrowding, with 
two couples and sometimes a child or two shar- 
ing the $100-a-month rent charged for a living- 
room, bedroom, kitchenette and bath. 

In recent months the newspapers have been 
full of stories of alleged “windfall profits,” 
often amounting to millions of dollars on in- 
vestments of a few thousand, which were made 
on these projects. The U.S. Internal Revenue 
Bureau, the Department of Justice, and at least 
two Senate Committees have been investigating 
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some 1,500 projects in which irregularities have 
been alleged. Although it is to be hoped that 
such abuses will be stopped in the future, it must 
be remembered that these were the only condi- 
tions, according to the testimony of many wit- 
nesses in the April, 1954 Hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
under which builders were willing to undertake 
the construction of the admittedly desperately 
needed housing. Whatever may happen in the 
future, the fact remains that a large part of the 
800,000 private rental units built since the war 
were constructed under this law and that a great 
many of them are not suited for family living. 
“Efficiency” apartments of 350 square feet, one- 
bedroom units of 450 or 500 square feet, and 
two-bedroom units of 550 or 600 square feet, 
even when in air-conditioned elevator buildings 
and renting at $80, $100, or $150 a month, are 
not the answer to our family housing needs. 
Already significzat vacancy ratios are appearing 
in a number of these developments and the Gov- 
ernment is taking over the mortgages on them 
in accordance with its guarantee, thus bailing out 
the speculator at the expense of the taxpayers. 

We will also have to admit that our recent 
public housing efforts are in many cases unsatis- 
factory. Plagued by high construction costs and 
the excessive land costs which our policy of 
building public housing on expensive slum land 
involves, we have tried to reduce the average 
“per unit’ cost by building large numbers of 
small one- and two-bedroom apartments. Also 
we have put more of them on a piece of land 
than good standards of family living and 
neighborhood planning permit. Frequently we 
have built new public housing at a higher 
density than the congested slums we have re- 
placed. To keep costs down we have skimped 
on trees, playgrounds, and open green areas 
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which would have to some extent eliminated 
“that project look.” What we have built has 
been “decent, safe and sanitary” and certainly 
better than slums, but hardly a pleasant and 


attractive neighborhood. ‘‘High-rise”’ elevator 
buildings of ten or fourteen stories may make 
sense for young executives who want to live near 
their downtown offices, but they are not de- 
sirable homes for families with children. 

In a sense neither the public housers nor the 
private builders are entirely to blame for their 
inability to solve the problem. In the face of 
our failure to work out an effective, coordinated 
housing policy, the various conflicting groups do 
whatever they can within their particular frame 
of reference. The legislation we have passed 
has been bitterly fought and represents a series 
of piece-meal compromises. We have to do 
better if we are to achieve the goal set forth 
in the Housing Act of 1949 of “a decent home 
and a suitable living environment for every 
American family.” 

The welter of conflicting interests and opin- 
ions is so great that there is some danger the 
family living in the housing we are arguing 
about has been forgotten. Rich or poor, black 
or white, veteran or civilian, factory worker or 
farmer, owner or renter, the family has to raise 
children, prepare food, wash clothes, work, play, 
think, sleep, live. Homes that are ugly and 
cramped and joyless cannot be expected to pro- 
duce people well equipped to meet the responsi- 
bilities of family life, community participation, 
or world citizenship. All of us have a common 
interest in strengthening our homes, the basis 
of our society. We have the technological know- 
how, the economic means, and the social organi- 
zation to solve this problem. Is it too much to 
hope that we will also have the wisdom and 
the resolution to do so? 
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Changes in Family Life Experienced by English 
Workers Moving from Slums to 
Housing Estates 


J. M. MOGEY 
University College, Oxford, England 


INTRODUCTION. Changes in behavior and 
attitudes that occur when families move their 
place of residence through redevelopment or 
slum clearance have been much less studied than 
other aspects of urban living:' in the U.S.A. at- 
tention has been focused mainly on the changes 
produced by social mobility, that is, under cir- 
cumstances where family aspirations have pre- 
sumably altered before the move to another 
house. When a public authority moves families 
such social changes need not necessarily have be- 
gun. This paper reports on a study in England 
and contrasts the attitudes, and by inference the 
behavior, of two samples of families, one from 
a poor housing area, almost but not quite a slum, 
and the second from a post-1945 municipal 
housing project. Since virtually all dwelling 
houses built in England since 1945 have been 
erected for local authorities,? the importance of 
the problem discussed in this paper is consider- 
able. 

Housing in England. Throughout the nine- 
teenth century, as industry transformed the Mid- 
lands, Northern England and South Wales, the 
population of Great Britain grew rapidly in 
numbers and at the same time changed its geo- 
graphical location as new coalfields developed 
away from the rich agricultural counties.* The 
tightly packed hovels which housed the workers 
of the English mines and factories soon became 
centers from which disease and crime began to 
spread. But since there were neither intraurban 
tramways nor bicycles most workers had to 
walk and as a result the density of building re- 

1 Donald J. Bogue (editor), Needed Urban and Metro- 
politan Research (Oxford, Ohio: 1953. Scripps Founda- 
tion Studies in Population Distribution No. 7). 

2R. Jevons and J. Madge. Housing Estates (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith, 1946). 


3 Population England and Wales, 1801: 8,892,536; 1851: 
17,927,609; 1901: 32,527,843; 1951: 43,744,924. 
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mained great. Scotland chose the tenement 
block (a multi-storied building of one or two 
room apartments, often with one water tap and 
privy common to the four or six apartments on 
each floor) but English builders continued to 
build single family houses and, as the demand 
for housing grew, to place them closer and 
closer together thus forming as the century pro- 
gressed extensive slum quarters in many cities. 

. These slums were the object of attack by 
moralists, medical men and sanitary reformers. 
About 1870 Parliament laid down minimum 
standards for street width, forbade the build- 
ing of back-to-back houses (so that a through 
draft of air became the legislative right of every 
English family), prohibited private cesspools 
and private wells for household drinking sup- 
plies. This legislation resulted in long rows of 
single family houses forming streets in close 
proximity to the factories. Streetcar lines, which 
began around this period allowed these ‘“‘bye- 
law streets” of row houses to extend the city 
farther into the countryside.‘ 

Speculative builders, privately financed build- 
ing societies, and benevolent employers met the 
need for houses adequately enough to satisfy the 
public conscience until the first World War. 

In 1915, the Rent Restriction Act brought the 
Government into housing for the first time. 
Prior to this, Parliament had passed laws which 
authorized the local authorities to act on hous- 
ing abuses if they so desired. The Rent Restric- 
tion Act was passed to prevent private land- 
lords from taking advantage of the shortage of 
houses arising from World War I, estimated in 
1921 to be 1,093,000.5 

*W. Ashworth, The Genesis of Modern British Town 
Planning (New York: Grove Press, 1954). 


5 Mariann Bowley, Housing and the State (London: 
1945), p. 11. 
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When the war ended, the continuing policy of 
holding rents at the 1915 level meant that 
private capital did not go into house building 
for the workers, so the State and the Local Au- 
thorities went into the business of supplying 
houses. The coming of the motor bus allowed 
this new enterprise to go beyond the slums of the 
central area and the row houses of the bye- 
law streets and to build the houses of the 1920's 
on agricultural land at the outskirts of the cities. 
These Housing Estate suburbs are the new ur- 
ban environment for millions of English 
families. 

Between 1919 and 1939 Britain built 
4,000,000 new houses and rehoused more than 
35 per cent of its population but there was still 
a housing problem. Expected standards had 
risen, and the extent of overcrowding had been 
measured by these new standards in 1935. In 
spite of the immense output of the building in- 
dustry, in 1939 around 100,000 extra houses a 
year® were needed to complete slum clearance 
and do away with overcrowded habitations. 
The second World War intervened and by 1945 
bomb damage, houses out of repair, and new 
families produced a deficit officially estimated at 
over 1,000,000 houses. During the first World 
War a political slogan had been “Houses fit 
for Heroes”; during the second it was “New 
Towns after the War.” ; 

The emphasis had shifted from the individual 
house to the community, from the individual 
family to the relations between families and to 
the public provision of the social environment 
necessary for the full development of family 
living. Such social necessities were seen to in- 
clude, as a minimum, shops, schools, play 
spaces with equipment, churches, and commun- 
ity center buildings. Not all of these were built 
by the local authority but in planning a housing 
project space had to be left for them. Many 
of the housing projects of local authorities built 
between 1919 and 1939 consist of square miles 
of houses set in gardens, without a church or 
shop. 

“6. D. H. Cole, Building and Planning (London: 1945), 
p. 147. 
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To sum up, public housing in England and 
Wales began in part because government con- 
trol of rents made it uneconomic for private 
builders to provide dwelling units and in part 
because a country at war had promised its 
soldiers houses and was trying to meet the 
promises. Of the four million interwar houses 
almost all were located on new ground on the 
outskirts of towns in vast housing estates or 
projects of single-family garden-surrounded 
dwellings often with little provision for doing 
anything in the neighborhood other than sleep- 
ing or gardening. 

The data. Each of the two samples under 
consideration was selected from a population of 
approximately 1,000 families in Oxford. This 
old university town has become industrialized 
since World War I, expanding rapidly in popu- 
lation from 62,010 in 1911 to 98,675 in 1951. 
A part of the center of the town consists of 
houses a century old and tightly packed together, 
an environment condemned by the local au- 
thority and about to be cleared away. A random 
sample of 30 families from this area was inter- 
viewed. 

The second random sample, also of 30 fami- 
lies, came from the newest housing in the town, 
an estate of 1,006 houses with gardens built on 
the eastern outskirts of the city. In 1945 after 
six years of war and bombing, municipal hous- 
ing began again to meet the severe housing 
shortage. The local authorities distributed 
houses, as they were finished by the builders, 
among the thousands of families who wanted 
them, according to regulations laid down in out- 
line by Parliament at Westminster. These rules 
assigned houses on the basis of “need” ; this is 
defined in terms of degree of overcrowding of 
the family and the length of time that it has 
been on the local waiting list for homes. Con- 
siderations of ability to pay, of kindred, and of 
relations between neighbors are officially ig- 
nored. From the point of view of this paper 
the allocation can be considered random and 
the housing estate population a random selec- 
tion of those waiting for houses in Oxford. In 
view of the long continued shortage and the 
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long tradition of municipal housing it should be 
pointed out that no stigma attaches to occupying 
a council house in England. 

When we compare some of the demographic 
characteristics of the two areas these general 
statements can be further substantiated. Some 
46 per cent of the husbands and wives on the 
housing estate had been born and lived all their 
lives in Oxford; the corresponding figure for 
the central area is 60 per cent. In the housing 
estate 50 per cent, and in the central area 70 per 
cent of the population had lived in Oxford for 
20 years or more. There were slightly more old 
people of pensionable age in the central area. 
Both populations shared the same occupations 
in much the same proportions. Such statistics 
as these could have come from the same popu- 
lation ; that is to say, we may justifiably compare 
the two samples. 

Each family drawn was interviewed several 
times using a free interview technique. The 
entire protocol for the series of interviews was 
examined. The data thus consist in the main 
of what people said in their own homes; obser- 
vations made at the time and later lead us to 
believe that behavior would actually conform to 
the statements. However, the analysis has to 
handle attitudes expressed in words, rather than 
behavior observed and analyzed directly.” 

The analysis of the data. Common areas of 
experience from family to family were sought 
out in these data and comparisons made between 
the two populations. These common areas con- 
cern: 

(a) the internal climate of the family 

(b) relations between the family and its kindred 

(c) relations between the family, its immediate 

neighbors and its friends 

(d) aspirations of the family towards a better 


house 
(e) attitudes towards employment, and other forms 


of social grouping 
(a) The internal climate of the family: 
There were striking differences in the way 
families talked about the interrelations of their 
members. Wives in the center of Oxford re- 


TA fuller account will appear as sible and Community, 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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, as Central | Housing 
Proportion of Families ‘Aes Estate 

a) Showing a rigid division of labor 
eed odbond and wife...... 65 .20 

b) Having infrequent meetings with 
Diem pein Cen aaru tie aa as .10 30 

c) Having friendly relations with the 
next door neighbors. ........... 40 80 
Having more than one friend. . .. . .10 40 

d) Having aspirations towards a bet- 
ee ae mS aR ee 43 .69 

e) With wives having a favorable at- 

titude towards employment. ..... 55 .20 

Mentioning spontaneously church 
RR appa inety: 75 -50 

Mentioning spontaneously asso- 
ciation membership............. .10 .40 





All the differences between proportions in this table are 
statistically significant at the 5% level or better. 


ported more disagreements with husbands and 
implied that their sphere of housework was 
more rigidly marked out; that is to say, they had 
less help with the cooking, cleaning and general 
chores from their husbands than wives on the 
housing estate. This difference between the 
proportions showing a rigid division of labor 
within the house is statistically significant, so it 
has been entered in Table 1. Other more quali- 
tative differences concerned the way parents re- 
ferred to children; for instance on the housing 
estate they were more loving in their remarks 
about their own children as well as much more 
critical about the neighbors’ children. Both 
types of family were surprisingly vague about 
their hopes for the future of the children. “Oh, 
I hope they will do well,” sums up the general 
attitude. 

On the housing estate the family seemed to 
have drawn closer together. There was a greater 
willingness on the part of the wife to speak 
about the husband; in central Oxford, the wife 
and children seem to have a way of life apart 
from the husband. A strange feature of life 
on the estate is the frequency with which fami- 
lies went on a holiday together after taking over 
the new house. Such a transfer meant higher 
rent, greater travelling expenses and often meals 
away from home; it usually involved buying new 
curtains and furnishings. The extra cost of 
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going away for a holiday as a family is a strong 
indication of the emergence of a set of new ex- 
pectations resulting from a short residence on a 
housing estate. 

(b) Relations with kindred: Families who 
have kindred in Oxford constituted 60 per cent 
of the samples. Distance between families and 
their relatives is likely to be greater on the hous- 
ing project. In central Oxford daughters, after 
marriage iended to find a house or rooms near 
the family home; at any rate 55 per cent of the 
wives living there at the time of this enquiry 
were born in the parish. Only a quarter of the 
husbands were born in the parish. This sta- 
tistic suggests that the girls find their partners 
mostly in other districts of Oxford and bring 
them to a house near mother. 

Such small groups of mothers and daughters 
are the extended kindred of the English work- 
ing class family. Once the mother dies, the 
daughters gradually cease to interact and each 
one eventually becomes the head of her own ex- 
tended family, a mother figure in her own right. 
In interviews at. Oxford there was no spon- 
taneous reference to any relative beyond first 
cousin, except in two families where property in- 
heritance was being discussed. Parents, siblings, 
children and grandchildren are usually as far as 
knowledge of kindred extends. Between these 
individuals, if they live near each other, a 
pattern of informal visiting and mutual ex- 
change of services grows up. Since the pivot 
of this system is the mother, this has been 
called the matriarchy of the slums.® 

Husbands have little place in this exchange of 
services; they have their own groups where 
women penetrate only on special occasions. 
These groups meet on the allotment gardens® 
and in the neighborhood taverns or public 


8 Evidence from field studies in other English cities sup- 
ports this. Examples are: L. Shaw, unpublished manuscript 
concerning Acton, London, quoted by Michael Young, 
Journal of the Town Planning Institute, xl (1954), 138; 
M. Fitzgerald Ancoats, A Study of a Clearance Area (Man- 
chester University Settlement, 1945); M. Kerr, address to 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
1953, about Liverpool; about Methilhaven, Fifeshire, un- 
published thesis, Department of Anthropology, Cambridge 
University; J. H. Sheldon, The Social Medicine of Old Age 
(Nuffield Foundation, Oxford University Press, 1947) about 
Wolverhampton. 
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houses. Wives appear on the allotments as 
visitors or as Sunday afternoon helpers and ad- 
mirers ; they come to the public house, it is true, 
but they sit quietly around the sides of the room 
while the men play darts, bar billiards and gen- 
erally occupy the floor. 

The society of the slums is not then a home- 
centered society; husband and wife have differ- 
ent interests and pursue them in different places. 
Rather it is a society of the extended family, the 
street, the alleys and the neighborhood. Eating 
together is frequently the only occasion when 
the family joins common cause. Each member 
is emotionally identified with the area, the 
women in the mutual exchanges of the kindred 
and in the gossiping of the neighbors, the men 
with their cronies on the street corners, the bar, 
or the allotment. The children form their own 
street play groups. 

The ideals of the wider society, thrift, provi- 
dence, care for the development of the faculties 
of the children, a desire for success in living 
and so on, do not penetrate into such districts. 
There are settlement houses in all the big towns 
where boys’ and girls’ clubs are run for the 
children; the Church does what it can through 
women’s guilds; the schools and the medical 
clinics are active. However, the penetration of 
new ideals, whether of child care, or of the 
individual aspirations towards betterment, pro- 
ceeds slowly and fitfully past the barriers of 
folk knowledge of the kin groups and the gossip 
groups of men and women. 

On the housing estate seven out of every ten 
families kept up, in spite of distance and 
changes in outlook, meetings with their rela- 
tives. The proportions of families who reported 
infrequent meetings is however significantly 
greater on the housing estate. This statistic 
from Table 1, taken with the report that the 
estate family does more things together in the 
house and takes holidays as a family, would seem 





®The allotment is a widespread European institution; a 
piece of ground is bought by a municipality and divided into 
plots, about 10 plots to the acre. These allotments are let at 
a nominal rent to anyone who wants to have a garden. On 
such plots vegetables are grown for the most part. The 
plots are valuable as a recreational device, as a source of 
food and nominally as a source of income, for some holders 
grow flowers which can be sold. 
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to indicate that one consequence of moving of 
families to a housing estate may be the disap- 
pearance of the extended family and the emer- 
gence of something like the companionship type 
of family.?° 

(c) Neighbors and friends: Typical of Eng- 
lish urban attitudes toward neighbors is the oft 
repeated phrase “I keep myself to myself.” 
More people in central Oxford said they felt 
the neighborhood to be a friendly place than on 
the housing estate: this attitude has been called 
“latent neighborliness.”11 When pressed, how- 
ever, significantly fewer families in the older 
area were prepared to say they were friendly 
with the folks next door. It may well be that 
the extended family and the well established 
face to face groups of the street, the tavern or 
the club substitute for gossip between next door 
neighbors which is common on the housing es- 
tate. Lacking shops, taverns, churches and all 
the other facilities which give point to social 
gatherings, the housing estate neighbor has to 
be accepted or the family may find itself com- 
pletely isolated. 

Although earlier writers stressed the isola- 
tion of the family and of the individual in the 
city and the lack of the primary group attach- 
ments, recently there has been a tendency to 
point again to informal face to face groups 
within a city.12 Here we tend to show that in 
an English city relations with the immediate 
neighbors can differ very much in their char- 
acter but that it is rare to find a family, which 
is completely isolated. 

A second feature mentioned in recent writing 
about the sociology of housing has been to point 
to the role of propinquity in the formation of 
friendships. The strong tendency to keep up 


10E, W. Burgess and H. J. Locke, The Family (New 
York: American Book Co., 1945) put forward as a thesis 
that the family is tending to move from an institational type 
to a companionship type. 

11 Peter H. Mann, ‘‘The Concept of Neighborliness,”’ 
American Journal of Sociology, LX: 163-8, 1954. 

12 Joel Smith, William H. Form and Gregory P. Stone, 
“‘Local Intimacy in a Medium Sized City,’’ American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, LX: 276-284, 1954. 

13R. K. Merton, ‘‘The Sociology of Housing,’’ in Wayne 
Dennis (editor), Current Trends in Social Psychology (Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1948) ; Leon Festinger, 
J. Schachter and K. Back, Social Pressures in Informal 
Groups (New York: Harper, 1950). 
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conversations with next door neighbors is one 
manifestation of this general trend. It gives 
rise on housing estates to gossip chains; Kuper 
has point out how vulnerable such a pattern is. 
His study of Coventry’* found a cul-de-sac 
where the end house was occupied by a family 
which spoke to none of its neighbors. In con- 
sequence the gossip stream was broken, for these 
housewives rarely form acquaintances across the 
street. The municipality reported that applica- 
tions to be moved to another house were much 
more numerous from that cul-de-sac than from 
any other part of the housing estate. 

The families living on the housing estate at 
Oxford showed this strong preference for their 
next door neighbors, though their use of such 
phrases as “Well, my neighbors are very nice but 
there’s an awfully rough crowd at the bottom of 
the road” shows that the neighborhood was not 
included in this zone of friendship. In addition 
to accepting the next door neighbors, many 
families went beyond the immediate neighbor- 
hood and formed friends. Significantly more 
housing estate families reported having per- 
sonal friends and there were more friends per 
family. This is a new dimension of social 
awareness, involving deliberate choice: such a 
choice is absent in accepting the ties of blood 
Or propinquity. 

Chapin has published two studies of Minne- 
apolis,'® one of which bears upon this finding in 
Oxford. Eighty-four per cent of the slum clear- 
ance families which he studied in 1935 were 
relocated by the Minneapolis City Planning 
Board in ‘‘only slightly better’ housing condi- 
tions within 34 mile and so they differ from 
those reported in this paper. None the less they 
showed a “‘slight gain after removal’ in family 
morale and in social status as measured by rather 
elaborate scales. A second paper on the social 
effects of good housing reports that residents on 
a housing project gained considerably in partici- 
pation in community activities, and that on sev- 


%Leo Kuper, et al., Living in Towns (London: Watts, 
1953). 

148 FP. Stuart Chapin, ‘““The Effects of Slum Clearance and 
Rehousing on Family and Community Relations in Minneapo- 
lis,"’ American Journal of Sociology, XLIII: 744-763, 1938; 
and ‘‘An Experiment in the Social Effects of Good Housing,’’ 
American Sociological Review, V: 868-879, 1940. 
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eral measures of the way people used the house, 
such as the types of furniture in the living 
room, its general state of repair, and the number 
of uses of the room, families in the new houses 
had improved their position in relation to the 
families which remained behind in the slums 
of central Minneapolis. While it cannot be 
said that these are duplicate studies, since the 
methods differ, yet the degree of similarity in 
the conclusions is striking. 

(d) Aspirations towards a better house: 
Houses in central Oxford are small old fash- 
ioned brick boxes; few have a hot water sys- 
tem and only 14 per cent have a fixed bath. A 
majority of the inhabitants are aware that the 
area is out of date and dilapidated; they are on 
the defensive when talking to “outsiders.” The 
fact that a high proportion of the population is 
old people must also be remembered. Yet as- 
pirations for better houses are significantly more 
frequent not in this area but amongst the hous- 
ing estate population. Wanting a “better” house 
means in this context both a statement showing 
desire to change houses and an indication of a 
positive kind about wanting to change some 
aspect of the present house. Some of the dis- 
content with the new council house may stem 
from dissatisfaction with the design, which may 
impose changes on familiar household rituals: 
thus a narrow kitchen may force families to eat 
meals in the dining area, a new experience for 
them. In general, however, it is almost as -if 
being moved into a new and modern house 
from either a slum or from living in rooms 
increased the desire for further improvements.*® 

(e) Attitudes toward employment and 
toward other forms of social grouping: Few 
references came in the interviews to these wider 
social horizons. In particular it was noticed 
how reluctant most husbands and wives were 
to talk about details of the working day when 
they were by their own fireside at night. “I see 
enough of them at work: I don’t want them at 
home as well,’ said one man when asked about 
friends at work. Men showed no change in 


18 R. Jevons and J. Madge, op. cit., could find no instance 
of a family which having once lived in a house with a bath- 
room was prepared to go back to a house without one. 
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their attitude towards work whether they lived 
on the housing estate or in the center of town. 
Women, on the other hand, differed somewhat ; 
wives on the housing estate spoke much less 
favorably about having a job. This may be 
another facet of the developing family-centered 
orientation which has been mentioned earlier. 

Not many members of these families talked 
about membership associations and it is esti- 
mated that not more than 15 per cent of all per- 
sons belonged to any organized group. In 
central Oxford significantly more families said 
they were church members than on the housing 
estate: observation of church services, however, 
showed that there was exactly the same propor- 
tion of church attenders (20 per cent) from 
both areas. The housing estate family was more 
likely to talk about membership of a special 
interest society, for example, for radio, cage 
birds, or gardening. Trade union membership 
was also mentioned more often on the housing 
estate but, as in the parallel case of references 
to work by men, the difference between the 
proportions is not significant. 

Conclusions. Since the data presented in this 
paper came from only a few families, conclusions 
must remain tentative. The fact that the sam- 
pling was random and that cooperation from the 
families so selected was excellent gives a higher 
degree of confidence in the results than would 
be the case if the small number of families is 
taken as the sole criterion for judgment. 

The study strongly suggests that living on a 
municipal housing estate alters many attitudes 
of the urban family. In the first place, there 
is a tendency for the conjugal type of family to 
discover itself and for the obligations of kin- 
ship to be relaxed. Secondly, relations between 
a family and its neighbors undergo various 
subtle changes. Thirdly, the family seems to 
acquire a new relationship to the city; the loca- 
tion of friends in widely separated districts of 
the city and the joining of societies show that 
the family members have ceased to owe their 
loyalty to a kingroup or a neighborhood and to 
be on the way to becoming citizens of a city.” 


™ Svend Riemer, ‘‘Villagers in Metropolis,” British Journal 
of Sociology, Il: 31-43, 1951. 
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The Psychological Meanings of Housing 
and Furnishings 


WILLIAM A. KOPPE 
Research Associate, Character Research Project, Union College 


Tr WE were naturalists studying gray squirrels, 
we would probably carefully survey their habi- 
tat.” We would observe and note their food 
source and storage places, their water source, 
the general areas over which they range, and the 
location and the nature of their nests. Then 
we would look at these areas of their habitat 
and record as nearly as possible their relation to 
the habits and the way of life of gray squirrels. 
In the process of the above survey we would 
be describing at least by implication the mean- 
ings of this habitat to squirrels. This is not 
to say that gray squirrels think through the 
meaning of a nest or an oak; only that oaks are 
perceived as places to sleep and to nurse young 
squirrels. 

Man also behaves in a habitat much of which 
he himself has built. Rather than building a nest, 
he builds a house—or rents or buys one already 
built. Rather than storing nuts in the hollow 
of a tree, he stores his potatoes in his cellar and 
his meat in his refrigerator. But houses, cellars, 
refrigerators, dining rooms, and bedrooms con- 
stitute his habitat nonetheless. : 

However, we cannot push this comparison too 
far. There are differences. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that any gray squirrel has ever boasted 
about his nest. But man is proud of his home. 
I have seen one gray squirrel defend a nest 
against a woodpecker but I would doubt seri- 
ously that the squirrel had any ideas of property 
rights. This is a human concept. It is intrigu- 
ing to watch a robin carefully selecting just the 
right twig for his nest but we would need a 
great deal of creative imagination to conceive of 
this as a choice for aesthetic reasons. 

The human habitat is considerably more com- 
plex than the habitat of any animal, not so 
much because it contains many more objects 
but because these objects (chairs and tables) and 
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the places for human behavior (dining rooms 
and gardens) have many different and changing 
meanings. Edward Streeter put it well in his 
novel Father of the Bride: 

Queer about places and houses. They remain the 
same yet they were never the same. By no stretch of 


the imagination was this the spot from which Kay 
had tossed her flowers to the waving arms below. 


In the home in which I was reared, the dining 
room was the center of activity. It was the room 
in which neighbors visited and mother sewed. 
At mealtimes, sewing was stored away to make 
room for china, silverware, and hungry boys. 
After supper, the eating paraphernalia was re- 
moved to the kitchen for washing while the 
dining room became a study and a hobby room. 
The meaning of the dining room shifted kalei- 
doscopically with the activity it contained. In 
atmosphere, in kinds of behavior, in the kinds 
of things that were handled and used, the dining 
room during one activity hardly resembled it- 
self during another. 

This is an important characteristic of the 
habitat for human behavior. It consists of more 
than simply the things, the places, the rooms 
that constitute the objective environment. It 
consists also of the behavior that takes place in 
that environment and, of course, the people who 
do the behaving. Houses and furniture are ob- 
jective things in our world that are meaningless 
apart from the ways in which they are used. 

This has been called the study of the human 
habitat, psychological ecology.2 One of the 
ecological units for analysis is the behavior set- 
ting, a patterned way of behaving which is as- 
sociated with the objective environment. Barker 

1 New York: Simon and Shuster, 1949, p. 241. 

2 Barker, R. G., Wright, H. F., and Koppe, William A., 
“The Psychological Ecology of a Small Town,’’ in Readings 


in Child Psychology, edited by Wayne Dennis (New York: 
Prentice Hall, 1951). 
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and Wright would say that the dining room 
mentioned above was three behavior settings. 
As a matter of fact, Wright and others* found 
twenty-two common behavior settings in Mid- 
west homes. The importance of psychological 
ecology and the behavior setting here is in es- 
tablishing a frame of reference for considering 
housing and furnishings. 

From the ecological point of view, housing 
and furnishing are important to the psychology 
of the individual. A dining room has several 
meanings. For the most part these meanings are 
the same for all individuals. Mealtime with all 
its furniture and food almost forces eating be- 
havior. The fitting behavior occurs more often 
than not. But Redl has pointed to a more im- 
portant factor in the psychology of housing and 
furnishings. In writing about Pioneer House, 
he concerned himself with “‘A house that smiles, 
props which invite, space which allows.” He 
says of this, 

It is amazing how sensitive even otherwise de- 
fensive children are-to the “atmosphere” which the 
very location, the architectural design, the space distri- 
bution of the house, the arrangement and type of 
furnishings, the equipment, the style of housekeeping 
suggest. This alone is a subject on which organized 
research is badly needed. . . .* 


With this discussion in mind, let us look at 
some of the implications for family life. Sixty 
families in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area from 
widely varying economic and educational back- 
grounds described their homes on a question- 
naire in terms of the persons living in the home, 
the size and adequacy of their housing, and the 
condition and adequacy of their furnishings.® 
They also gave reasons for wishing to change 
housing or furnishings. 

Only one respondent of the sixty gave an eco- 
nomic reason for wishing to change the structure 
of his housing. To him—a lower economic 

® Wright, H. F., Barker, R. G., Koppe, William A., 
Meyerson, Beverly, and Nall, Jack, ‘‘Children at Home in 
Midwest,’ Progressive Education, 28, No. 5, 1951. 

* Redl, Fritz and Wineman, David, Controls from Within 
(Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1952), p. 42. 

®'This study was conducted under the auspices of the 


Department of Family Life with the cooperation of the Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare at the University of Minnesota. 
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Taste I. Frequencies OF KInps OF 
Cuances Desirep in Housinc 








Monthly Monthly 
Income Income 





less more Total 
than 
$400 $400 
More bedrooms 10 6 16 
Play space 6 12 
Sewing, utility, T.V. room, 
hobby rooms, shops 4 ” II 
=e or den 2 8 10 
osets or storage 6 1 7 
Bathrooms I 4 5 
Dining rooms 4 ° 4 
Larger kitchen 2 fe) 2 
1 I 2 
One house ° 1 I 





class home owner—a new garage would raise 
property values. Table 1 shows some of the 
changes in housing desired by thirty respondents 
who earned less than $400 per month and thirty 
who earned more. The four housing changes 
most frequently desired were (1) more bed- 
rooms, (2) more play space for children, (3) 
special activity rooms for sewing, washing 
clothes, and hobbies, and finally, (4) studies 
and dens. 

The most frequent reasons given for wanting 
bedrooms were to provide quieter sleeping 
spaces for children or to separate children of 
different sexes. Those earning more than $400 
saw more bedrooms as better facilities for guests. 
Play space, activity rooms and dens were almost 
unanimously to separate washing, ironing, and 
hobbies from the general stream of life. Hob- 
by rooms and children’s play spaces were wanted 
especially so that toys and equipment could re- 
main set up without interfering with other home 
activities. Apparently several respondents had 
the problem of clearing the dining room table 
before a meal could be served. It is interesting 
to note that the four respondents in the lower 
income group who wished larger dining rooms 
wanted this change to entertain guests. 

The reasons for renovating, improving, or 
otherwise changing the home furnishings like- 
wise were related directly to behavior. Adding 
a television set, proper chairs, a piano, an extra 
bed, all were desired changes to facilitate activi- 
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However, more often the reasons given 


ties. 
for wishing to change furnishings related to the 


atmosphere of the home. The lower income 
group more often mentioned utilitarian reasons 
together with the desire for a nice looking 
home. The upper income group placed a much 
higher value on appearance per se. There is 
evidence too that the upper income group was 
more conscious of guests. 

The reasons given above may contain much 
rationalization and empty dreaming but it is 
significant that these dreams were expressed in 
terms of the things the family could do if the 
proper equipment or space were available. Fur- 
thermore, at least in this sample, income did not 
influence the number of these desires nor, for 
that matter, did family size, profession, or edu- 
cation. These factors did make a difference in 
the £inds of behavior concerned but that is not 
our major concern here. 

The direct relationship between behavior pat- 
terns of the family and its housing facilities is 
particularly important when we consider that the 
family is far from a stable group. A family 
progresses through an orderly life cycle. Dur- 
ing this life cycle, need patterns, interests, and 
routines change. The non-economic reasons for 
not making the changes in housing and furnish- 
ing point to this clearly. They include the fol- 
lowing: “Reluctant to add T.V. because read- 
ing habits not instilled in daughter,” “Children 
still quite young and therefore sometimes .do 
have accidents . . .,” “Until children are older,” 
“Presence of young children in the home,” 
“Children hard on furniture—smear stage.” 

The appearance of the home means nothing 
to the thirteen-year-old boy but everything to his 
sixteen-year-old sister. One bathroom is quite 
adequate until there’s an adolescent in the house. 
But we needn’t wait for adolescence. The in- 
fant sees a coffee table as delightful for “pulling 
up” with attending disaster if the table is not 
well balanced. The preschool child sees the 
same table as a wonderful place for toy cars. 
Toys on furniture and bouncing on beds and 
overstuffed furniture were all too frequent rea- 
sons for damage to furnishings mentioned by 
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respondents to the questionnaire. Other prob- 
lems frequently related to the age of children 
were crayons on walls, bumping furniture in 
play, digging in yard, dancing in living room. 

Parent educators are plagued with questions 
on how to discipline small children against writ- 
ing on walls or bouncing on beds. Home eco- 
nomics teachers are faced continually with the 
question of how to advise students to buy fur- 
nishings that will provide them with an ade- 
quate and attractive home considering the prob- 
abilities of destruction by children or changing 
family needs. 

Unfortunately, we cannot solve these prob- 
lems here. We can only suggest an approach 
to them. We can be fairly certain that writing 
on walls and bouncing on beds are more than 
just problems in discipline. We can be reason- 
ably certain too that we cannot hope to solve 
the problem of adequate housing and furnish- 
ings unless we recognize the family as a chang- 
ing group. Too, when we consider the fact that 
children spend most of their preschool life in 
the home, and over a third of their waking time 
at home during most of the school years, we 
must recognize how profound must be even the 
smallest influence of the “atmosphere” referred 
to by Redl. 

If we are to understand the problems in fam- 
ily life that center about housing and furnish- 
ings, we must first survey the common ways 
families behave in their homes. That is, we 
must survey the home behavior settings. But 
we must know too the behavior settings that 
would exist in homes if the family were able to 
expand its facilities. That is, we must know 
the potential behavior settings. And finally, we 
must be able to predict the changes in the total 
pattern of home behavior settings as the family 
changes in size and needs. 

Having this information on family living 
patterns is but a first step in our analysis. With 
the behavior setting survey in hand, we are now 
in a position to put our finger on the trouble 
spots or on the areas where a potential for richer 
family life might be accomplished. Where in 
the home are the same furnishings and rooms 
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used for conflicting purposes? Have we carried 
over from earlier times meanings of furnishings 
that no longer apply? 

Let me give two brief examples. Many dis- 
illusioned parents have provided their children 
with beautiful playrooms only to have toys 
hauled from the unused rooms to the living 
room. The playrooms so many of our respon- 
dents wanted will not reduce the clutter unless 
in addition the children are provided with asso- 
ciates. All of the children’s needs must be con- 
sidered. Another common situation is this: 
particular pieces of furniture or whole rooms 
are so well protected from soil or clutter that 
for practical purposes the home is reduced in 
useful capacity. Pathways through living rooms, 
comfortable chairs, whole dining rooms are 
sacrificed on the altars of superficial values. 
But can these pathways, chairs, dining rooms 
be used by families without violating their 
values? Certainly, habit patterns of removing 
overshoes and wiping feet can reduce the ob- 





jections to using the living room for a pathway 
provided behavior supports are firmly estab- 
lished in the form of a foot-wiping ritual. 

As we survey the behavior patterns and be- 
havior settings of the home and then in turn 
try to reorganize so that we can use our furnish- 
ings and housing more effectively, we will be 
faced immediately with the problem of our per- 
sonal values and attitudes. Is the fear of public 
censure by guests more important than free play 
space for children? Before we can even con- 
sider shifts in the home setting, we must know 
the values that are weighed in the balance and 
the attitudes and habit patterns that may have 
to be changed. 

Furnishings and housing must be brought in 
line with patterns of family behavior. In turn, 
family behavior depends on our value systems. 
The relationships among these three must be 
learned in any attempt to understand family 
life. 





St. Paul 8, Minnesota. 





“Health and Family Welfare” 


This is the theme of a special issue of Marriage and Family Living now being 
planned for publication in 1956, under the guest editorship of Dr. Clara Brown Arny, 
Professor Emeritus of Home Economics, University of Minnesota. 

The plan is to have articles dealing with such subjects as Heredity and Health; 
Food, Nutrition and Health; Family Adjustment and Mental and Physical Health; 
Socioeconomics of Health and Medical Care; and Family Reactions to Illness. Articles 
or suggestions for this issue may be sumitted to Mrs. Arny, 2117 Dudley Avenue, 
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The Challenge of the New Suburbs* 


SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG 
Editor, The Encyclopedia of Child Care and Guidance 


W ELL before the beginning of this century, 
family life was being noticeably affected by the 
rapid acceleration of industrial and economic 
changes and by the large scale migrations within 
the country as well as into it. 

We were coming to take for granted the 
speeding up of transportation and communica- 
tion and of all construction and production, since 
these touched all of us. But the moving of 
families from place to place we considered 
rather a private matter especially since in most 
cases moving meant bettering the family’s posi- 
tion. 

The consequences of mass migrations were 
not taken seriously by most of us until the first 
world war brought about a vast amount of dis- 
placement through the relocation of existing in- 
dustries and the establishment of new ones. 
Then, however, public concern was chiefly with 
the problem of housing. During and since the 
last war gigantic efforts to meet the country’s 
housing needs have raised a number of new 
problems, especially for the families moving 
into the new types of factory-made suburbs. 

Through the generations families have ordi- 
narily managed to adjust to new conditions. 
People have been ready to accept the fatt that 
things aren’t what they used to be. In the 
course of a lifetime an individual absorbs a 
great many changes and expects the next genera- 
tion to meet further ones. Yet in recent decades 
changes have been coming so fast and on so 
many different levels that often a family’s tradi- 
tions as well as its expectations have been sig- 
nificantly affected. Some of the difficulties stand 
out particularly in the new factory-made suburbs 
that have sprung up in all parts of the country 
around large cities. In these we can see, along 


* This paper was delivered at the annual conference of 
the National Council on Family Relations, Mills College, 
California, June 1954. A portion of it appeared in The 
New York Times Sunday Magazine, September 17, 1954. 
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with the material advantages they offer to fami- 
lies escaping from crowded homes in crowded 
cities, the effects of uprooting people from 
their communities, their churches, their educa- 
tional, cultural and civic activities. Especially 
acute are some of the results of detaching people 
from the extended family of three generations 
or more, and throwing them together with 
strangers who come equally uprooted; for in 
many of these new types of suburbs such ex- 
tended families are completely non-existent. 

Parent educators find in these suburbs condi- 
tions that they could not have anticipated, in 
spite of their preoccupation with the many com- 
mon problems of family relationships and fam- 
ily adjustments. The older suburbs were towns 
that had grown up gradually over the years, 
with their own schools and churches and deep- 
ening civic consciousness and traditions. In 
these towns city dwellers escaped city conditions 
which they felt to be unfavorable to the whole- 
some development of their children. In time, 
however, even some of the old suburbs took on 
new characteristics that defeated the purpose of 
the parents who turned to them with high hopes. 

A young man who had attended an exclusive 
preparatory school and an Ivy League college 
felt that his horizon had been restricted because, 
during the years of his education, he had met 
only the sons of bankers, brokers, executives, 
lawyers and doctors. He determined that, when 
the time came, is children would go to public 
school. 

The time came. The young man and his wife 
moved out to the suburbs where their children 
could get fresh air and play space, go to a public 
school and grow up with children of all back- 
grounds. ‘And whom do my children meet?” 
he asks. ‘The children of bankers, brokers, 
executives, lawyers and doctors.”’ 

Despite the drawback that depressed this 
parent, the suburb into which he moved had 
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certain things in its favor, besides the obvious 
attraction of lebensraum, It was a town with 
all the opportunities for civilized living that 
most families would want for their children. 

The new suburbs are something else. They 
have been springing up like mushrooms in a 
damp season. They are sometimes created by 
the division of large estates—as on Long Island, 
in Westchester County and in areas around 
Chicago, Detroit and Los Angeles. More often 
the new suburbs are built on what had been 
until recently empty acreage. Whether in Cali- 
fornia or New Jersey they are typically prefab- 
ricated in all their details; and the parts are 
suddenly assembled on the spot. Unlike towns 
and cities and the suburbs of the past, they do 
not evolve gradually but emerge full-blown. 
They are designed and constructed by corpora- 
tions or real estate operators who work on mass- 
production principles. A hundred or a thou- 
sand houses open their doors almost simultane- 
ously, ready for occupancy. 

Because there has been an acute shortage of 
dwellings in all urban areas since before the 
war, these housing developments serve an im- 
mediate need for thousands and thousands of 
families. Because the shortage of houses con- 
tinues and prices constantly rise, most of the 
families that move into these new suburbs have 
little choice. In any new development, the 
families have almost nothing in common but 
the price of the house and the ages of their 
children. The dwellers have economic homo- 
geneity, but not necessarily educational, cultural 
or “ideological” homogeneity. The college 
graduate and the doctor live next door to the 
skilled laborer. 

The mass development of small houses has 
meant that vast numbers of families have had 
the chance to get out of small apartments in 
crowded cities into homes of their own. They 
may not intend to remain in these homes, but 
for the time being fathers, mothers and children 
all have a stake in making them as attractive as 
possible and in keeping them in good repair. 
This is “home,” far more than a rented apart- 
ment in the city could ever be. And surround- 
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ing even the smallest jerry-built suburban home 
is a piece of ground on which to have a garden 
or to place a sand box or a swing. The new 
suburbanites take what they can afford and can 
get. But they pay a subtle “psychological” price. 
For one thing, the new suburb is a community 
only in the sense that it is an aggregate of dwell- 
ings—often identical houses. 

The families consist typically of a young 
couple with one or two children, or perhaps one 
child and another on the way. The child grow- 
ing up here sees no elderly people, no teen-agers. 
Except on week-ends and on holidays, he sees 
only other children of his own age and mothers 
—most fathers are off to their jobs in the city. 
This is not really a community, at least not yet. 
No one has yet grown up there; it has no tradi- 
tions; we really don’t know what effect it will 
ultimately have on children. We can only con- 
jecture. 

A woman who had moved to New Suburbia 
visited friends in her former city neighborhood 
after five months away from it. “Though I 
have lived here all my life,” she said, “I was 
actually startled to see such a variety of people— 
people of every type and economic condition, of 
every age. It seemed so long since I had seen 
old people and high school kids, since I had seen 
men around in the day time!” 

If some of the old suburbs are lacking in in- 
dustry or variety of work for boys and girls to 
watch, if not actively share, they have at least a 
garage, a motion picture theater, a shoe repair 
shop. In New Suburbia there is often nothing 
but a super-market and a gasoline station. In 
Old Suburbia the fathers take the train to the 
city each day, leaving the mothers with the car. 
In New Suburbia there is often no railroad sta- 
tion, so the fathers drive to work in their own 
cars or by “car pool.” The mothers remain— 
with the house and yard and children. 

The fact that people in the new housing de- 
velopment are not of the same educational and 
social group is a definite advantage. The chil- 
dren of the doctor benefit from becoming ac- 
quainted with children whose parents are not 
professional men or women. The child of the 
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teacher has much to learn from the children of 
the skilled worker. And of course the needs 
and interactions are mutual—and parents can 
learn too. The great danger, actually, comes 
where there is too much homogeneity, where 
the white child never sees a Negro, where the 
Jewish child never plays with any but Jewish 
children, where all in the community are Catho- 
lic or where there are no Catholics. 

It is true that practically all our cities have 
their nearly segregated areas of national, reli- 
gious, racial or ethnic groups, and of course of 
economic or professional groups too. But gen- 
erally speaking children in a city cross the invis- 
ible boundaries as well as the highways and 
railway tracks. Within the city families do 
move about; they have friends in other parts 
of the city. Children become acquainted with 
other children of different backgrounds, differ- 
ent dialects, different manners. They make con- 
tacts in school, on playgrounds, in parks, on 
streetcorners, at the soda counter, at the movies, 
at the games and athletic meets. It is in fact 
this moving about within the city or town that 
fills parents with fear about their children’s 
“undesirable companions.” It is such fears that 
often force parents to move to new locations or 
to send their children to proper private schools 
within their means. 

Even without racial and religious segregation 
—and in these new developments groups tend 
to become segregated—the pressure to conform 
is intensified and stultifying. For children de- 
rive their models primarily from their parents. 
When the parents live in an atmosphere of 
general conformity the children will select their 
friends and associates from among the like- 
minded, from those who act and speak and 
judge everything as they themselves have always 
done at home. In cities and towns and old 
type suburbs, children grow up seeing people of 
all ages and playing with children older than 
themselves. In so doing each child normally 
learns the ways and customs appropriate to the 
age into which he matures day by day. In new 
suburbs the children are likely to be nearly of 
the same age. In some of the new suburbs, 
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children grow up without meeting older chil- 
dren. This is not conducive to children’s dream- 
ing and planning for their own future. And it 
is continuously from older children that each 
individual normally learns the ways and customs 
appropriate to the age into which he matures 
day by day. Indeed, it is from games with older 
and younger companions that the child learns 
to play fair as well as to fight fair. Better than 
the home or the school, older companions chal- 
lenge the child to try himself out in many ways, 
to discover the range and variety of his own 
capacities, as well as his own limitations. And 
they teach him to be a good loser without losing 
regard for himself or his admiration for those 
who excel. And it is especially in association 
with younger children that one learns to be 
considerate and protective toward the smaller 
and weaker. : 

Moreover, in this restricted atmosphere chil- 
dren are likely to picture the good life in terms 
of uniform patterns; and that tends to block 
invention and experiment. Because nothing out 
of the way happens in these quiet, sanitary and 
standardized surroundings, one wonders what 
will arouse the imagination of these children. 
What spiritual equivalent will they find for the 
challenge and inspiration that an older genera- 
tion found during childhood in city streets, on 
farms, in market towns ? 

In one new Eastern suburb with a population 
of 30,000, there is no high school. There is not 
yet any need for a high school. One may won- 
der how the young children, lacking many of 
the normal associations, will ever fit into a high 
school. One wonders, too, how large a high 
school such a town will eventually need. Be- 
tween the parents who are newcomers—and 
therefore typically lacking in civic initiative— 
and those who hope to move away as soon as 
their finances are more secure, the children live 
in an atmosphere of transciency. Will any of 
these children grow up there, or will the fam- 
ilies, one by one, move away as the children 
approach high school age? 

Many of the mothers in the new suburbs 
have had training in offices or shops and some 
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have a degree of executive ability. In New 
Suburbia they find no outlet for their talents 
and energies and they tend to focus all their 
efforts upon their children. Everything that the 
mothers do, all the little chores, take on dispro- 
portionate significance, so that the children feel 
the pressures while the mothers cannot help 
feeling frustrated and discontented. This does 
not mean that they are unhappy with their 
homes and their children, for they have, pre- 
sumably, what every woman wants; but they 
are confused and often feel that something is 
lacking in the lives they lead. At the same time, 
their children cannot help but get a picture of 
adults as being constantly concerned with trivi- 
alities, 

Some of the other obvious shortcomings of 
the new suburbs are incidental to their very new- 
ness. In time, a church will be built, perhaps 
several, A meeting place or assembly will rise. 
In some new suburbs the school, from the very 
first, offers a place in which parents may meet. 
But the important question is how can parents 
retain the benefits of New Suburbia without 
paying too heavy a price. 

The first important step has been taken when 
parents become aware of the spiritual lacks in 
their new way of life. They do not have to 
give up the fresh air and the safe play space 
and go back to the cities. Once they realize 
that they can enrich and strengthen their chil- 
dren’s lives effectively only if they succeed in 
making their own lives meaningful and satisfac- 
tory, they will find the way. Here are some of 
the things that parents can do—things that par- 
ents have in fact done here and there. 

Parents can try to get their sons and daughters 
into other types of homes, exchanging visits 
with old friends, perhaps, or with their chil- 
dren’s cousins. They can invite old friends and 
relatives to their homes for longer or shorter 
periods of time—a teen-age niece or nephew, 
acquaintances with different backgrounds and 
experience. If a grandmother or grandfather 
has come to live with a young couple, this 
should not be looked upon as an unmitigated 
tragedy ; it might even be an advantage to other 
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families to know a three-generation family for 
a change. 

City children are given the benefits of trips to 
the country to see trees and flowers, farms and 
animals; and country children are brought into 
the city to see wharves and factories and muse- 
ums and railroad stations. Similarly, children 
in the new suburbs need trips to both city and 
country to become acquainted with the world in 
which they live. Cooperating with one another, 
mothers can arrange trips that are rewarding and 
enriching—to themselves as well as to the chil- 
dren. One mother might care for the toddlers 
while one or two others take the school-age 
children on an excursion. 

Mothers can, and often do, cooperate to give 
each one in turn some time to herself, a chance 
to read or a change of scene. Sometimes they 
do this by taking turns at supervising a group 
of children on the playground, sometimes by 
inviting a child to the house for a whole day. 
No mother need feel ashamed when she has the 
perfectly natural feeling that she’d like a change 
once in a while. She actually needs it if she is 
to have some perspective about her family and 
its life, if she is to see the benefits as well as 
the shortcomings of the institutions and agencies 
of the place in which she and her husband have 
chosen to live. By enlarging her own contacts 
with others, she takes pressure from the chil- 
dren and becomes a better parent. As well as 
exchanging children once in a while, mothers 
can also exchange magazines and books until 
they have the beginnings of a library—perhaps 
at the school or at some other suitable place. 

Various activities can be organized around the 
school for the benefit of the entire community. 
The most obvious ones are of course “educa- 
tional,” such as study groups, public meetings 
and forums, parent-teacher organizations for 
considering matters that specifically affect the 
children and the schools. But recreational proj- 
ects, dramatics and other amateur entertainments 
that can bring entire families together will sug- 
gest further opportunities for cooperation— 
choral singing, musical affairs, art classes, car- 
pentry classes, and so on. As children get a 
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little older, mothers—and fathers too—might 
start some new enterprises that will bring other 
kinds of people into the community. The main 
thing is that parents should be aware that they 
do not now have a real community—they have 
_ merely an aggregation of homes. 
_ It is not unreasonable to expect some whole- 
some effects upon children who see their par- 
ents exploring their surroundings, adventuring 
and pioneering with confidence, instead of re- 
maining shut in on themselves and the circum- 
stances into which they happen to have drifted. 
Parents can do a new kind of pioneering by 
creating communities which are entirely differ- 
ent from and in some ways better than any they 
have known before. 

In the meantime, those who are responsible 
for new housing might give more thought to the 
kind of living our vaunted civilization considers 
decent. Some of the best planning of new 
cities has been carried on by industrial establish- 


Secular Trend 


The church in most modern societies takes a 
keen interest in the family because of the pri- 
mary role played by the family in shaping the 
personality of the young, in establishing morals, 
and in influencing loyalties. One manifestation 
of the family orientation of Judaism and 
Christianity is their copious use of family 
symbolism. The church also shows its interest 
in the family from the very outset, that is, from 
the time of the formation of the family, when 
it arranges to celebrate and bless the union if 
certain conditions are met. 

During the last century or so, largely under 
the influence of the growth of urbanism and 
science, the movement commonly referred to 
as secularization has reduced the religious func- 
tions of the family. Such behavior as the say- 
ing of grace and family prayers has probably 
declined, but it is difficult to secure data to 
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ments for the purpose of furnishing houses and 
all the necessary facilities and services for a 
complete community. In one project that I saw 
recently in Canada, a church, schools, parks and 
playgrounds, offices and stores were laid out 
before any of the houses were built. Other 
planners try to provide for the many kinds and 
grades of workers the industry will need as well 
as for the many kinds of services that families 
will need. 

No planning can anticipate all the needs that 
may arise; and every community will be sure 
to create new problems. But it is necessary to 
study the best of the company towns as well as 
the best publicly-initiated housing projects, both 
in this country and abroad, if we are to evolve 
workable patterns in which the first considera- 
tion will be opportunities for the growth and 
development of children and for the enrich- 
ment of family life. 


in Weddings 


document these observations. A recent report 
from Great Britain (The Registrar General's 
Statistical Review for 1952) supplies the data 
for one series, namely, the type of wedding, 
for more than a century. For the years 1844, 
1899, 1914, 1934, and 1952, the percentages 
of civil marriages are reported as 2.6 per cent, 
15.0, 24.1, 28.4, and 30.6, whereas the per- 
centages of weddings celebrated by the Estab- 
lished Church are given as 90.7, 67.8, 58.3, 
53.5, and 49.6, respectively. What allowance 
must be made for the changing church compo- 
sition of the population is not indicated, but 
the proportion of Roman Catholic weddings 
increased according to the following series of 
percentages: 1.7, 4.1, 4.7, 6.5, 9.4. (Data 
from Marriage Guidance, Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Marriage Guidance Council, London, for 


October, 1954, p. 4.) 
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Can the American Family Afford an 
Adequate Home?* 


CHESTER RAPKIN 
Research Associate, Institute for Urban Land Use and Housing Studies, Columbia University 


VIsITORS from abroad have frequently com- 
mented on the richness of America. They have 
been particularly impressed with the distribu- 
tion of incomes which enables a large proportion 
of the population to enjoy the benefits of our 
great productive nation. But many are also per- 
plexed by the disparity that appears to exist be- 
tween the low standard of housing and the 
richness of other areas of family consumption. 
Patrick Geddes once characterized our cities as 
consisting of slums, semislums, and superslums. 
More recent visitors have suggested that our 
cities are fit for little more than atomic bombs. 

Are these merely the superficial observations 
of casual travelers, or do they have some basis 
in fact? And if they are correct, is this condi- 
tion the result of the inability of families to pay 
for adequate housing, or is it a function of other 
factors? How does one judge what a family 
can “afford”? And what is meant by adequacy ? 

What is adequate in the case of housing is 
difficult to specify with any degree of precision. 
For food, scientific calculations can be made of 
the minimum number of calories, nutrients, min- 
erals, and vitamins necessary to sustain individ- 
uals, taking into account differences in age, sex, 
occupation, and other relevant factors. This can 
be done without specifying the type of food 
(i.e., protein may come from peanut butter or 
from filet mignon) or its cost, for these are 
based on physical requirements and not on 
social standards. 

In the case of housing, the concept of ade- 
quacy goes far beyond the needs for shelter 
from the elements, sanitation, and protection 
from the outside world. Adequate housing im- 
plies a cultural standard that is related to the 


* This article benefited from the comments and suggestions 
of Prof. Ernest M. Fisher, Director, Dr. Louis Winnick, 
Mr. Ned Shilling, and Miss Caroline Recht, of the Institute. 
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income of the community and to the increasing 
knowledge of the physical, psychological, and 
social effects of different housing conditions. 

Because levels of the industrial arts and pro- 
ductivity have been rising, housing standards 
have been constantly revised upward. Unfortu- 
nately, physical structures outlive the standards 
of the period in which they were built. Thus, 
even those homes which may have been satisfac- 
tory at the time of their construction (and ad- 
mittedly many were not), eventually become 
obsolete. At any given time the bulk of exist- 
ing dwellings are old, and the worst of these 
are usually inhabited by the poorer sectors of 
the population. At the same time, the standards 
tend to be set at levels of housing quality within 
the reach of families that fall in the upper or 
middle income classes. Thus, as long as differ- 
ences in income continue to exist and older and 
inadequate homes are kept in the supply, some 
families will not have sufficient income to pay 
for satisfactory accomodations and will be com- 
pelled to accept shelter in units considered sub- 
standard. 

Housing standards, in effect, represent the 
community consensus of what all families should 
have if larger social goals are to be met. In 
this sense, an adequate dwelling unit is one 
that satisfies the requirements of modern family 
living. It must be suited to the functions of 
the family by providing sufficient space and 
proper design for the care and rearing of chil- 
dren, the preparation and consumption of food, 
the pursuit of hobbies and entertainment, sleep, 
and the maintenance of cleanliness and sanita- 
tion. These standards not only imply certain 
structural attributes, such as soundness of con- 
struction and proper design, they also include 
many items of equipment that go beyond sheer 
consideration of shelter and sanitation. More- 
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over, the concept? has been extended to include 
the nature of environment, the absence of haz- 
ards and nuisances, and the availability of es- 
sential community services, such as parks and 
schools. 

But despite many dimensions in which hous- 
ing quality can be appraised, shelter and sanita- 
tion still remain basic, and these two elements 
may be taken as an indication of the general 
quality of housing in the occupied stock. In 
1950, the Census Bureau reported that approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of American households oc- 
cupied dwellings classified as dilapidated—and 
many of the units that were in sound structural 
state lacked water or toilet facilities. For the 
nation as a whole only 65 per cent of the fami- 
lies occupied dwellings that were in good condi- 
tion and provided bath, private toilet, and hot 
running water.? Furthermore, substandard units 
have such a locational pattern that they tend to 
contaminate dwellings of higher quality. It is 
estimated that in metropolitan areas alone ap- 
proximately 2 million sound dwelling units are 
located in blocks containing more than 50 per 
cent substandard units.3 

Thus, even without a fully satisfactory defini- 
tion of adequacy it appears that a sector of the 
population resides in dwellings or in neighbor- 
hoods that are below acceptable social standards. 
Is decent housing out of the economic reach of 
these families, and if so, is it the result of an 
inequitable distribution of income or excessive 
housing costs, or is it a product of decisions 


1See An Appraisal Method for Measuring the Quality of 
Housing, Committee on Hygiene of Housing of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. 

2 Housing Characteristics of the United States, Bureau 
of the Census, Series HC-5, No. 1, February 17, 1951. “‘A 
dwelling unit is dilapidated when it has serious deficiencies, 
is rundown or neglected, or is of inadequate original con- 
struction, so that the dwelling unit does not provide adequate 
shelter or protection against the elements, or it endangers the 
safety of the occupants. Dilapidated dwelling units are so 
classified either because of deterioration as evidenced by the 
presence of one or more critical deficiencies or a combination 
of minor deficiencies, or because of inadequate original con- 
struction, such that they should be torn down, extensively 
repaired or rebuilt.’’ 

* William L. C. Wheaton, ‘American Housing Needs, 
1955-1970," The Housing Yearbook, 1954 (Washington, 
D.C., 1954), 
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made by consumers in their allocation of in- 
comes ? 

Significant indication of what a family can 
afford to pay for rent is to be found in studies 
of what they do pay for this major item in the 
consumers’ budget. Traditional rules of thumb 
have been based on the dictum that no more 
than one week’s income should be spent on 
housing monthly, or between 20 and 25 per cent 
of income. By definition, these are rough ap- 
proximations, and studies of actual expenditure 
patterns reveal that one-sixth to one-eighth of 
income is spent on housing and that this ratio 
tends to be lower for the higher income levels. 
Moreover, within each income class there is a 
considerable amount of variation, so that among 
families earning the same income, some spend 
as little as ten per cent, while others spend thirty 
per cent or more on housing.* These differences 
stem from variations in the length of time that 
families have been in any income class, in the 
number of wage earners in the family, in the 
amount of savings and other assets, and in 
family size. But in addition to these factors, 
a certain amount of the variation is due to the 
fact that families in any income class have differ- 
ent attitudes toward the importance of housing 
in the household budget. Indeed, one is aston- 
ished to learn that a good proportion of the 
families who reside in substandard units have 
incomes in excess of $4,000 a year, and that 
some proportion have incomes larger than 
$5,000 a year.® 

Thus, what a family can afford is contingent 
upon a host of factors, some of which are func- 
tions of objective conditions and others a pro- 
duct of subjective evaluation. Essentially, the 
latter is based upon the family’s judgment of 
the importance of the goods and services it 
would forego if it paid more for housing. This 

4 Chester Rapkin, Louis Winnick, and David M. Blank, 
Housing Market Analysis (Washington, D.C., 1953), pp. 
m ; vd Special Tabulations for Local Housing Authorities, 
1950 Census of Housing, Series HC-6; for a summary of se- 
lected data for 214 areas for which these tabulations were 
made, see Substandard Dwelling Units for Selected Areas in 


the United States, April 1950, 1950 Census of Housing, 
Series HC-6, No. 220, April 10, 1952. 
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decision is independent of what a family bud- 
get advisor might recommend when he attempts 
to set a maximum proportion of income to be 
directed to rent. If this allowance is exceeded 
“the chances are that something considered es- 
sential by commonly accepted standards will be 
sacrificed, or the family will find itself obliged 
to sacrifice goods, services, or savings that by 
its own standards it would have preferred to the 
housing values secured.’’¢ 

In the average American family, housing’s 
competitive position has been losing ground for 
years as compared with other outlets for con- 
sumer expenditures. Since 1890, despite an 
average increase in real income of two to three 
per cent per year, the average value of a new 
dwelling unit (corrected for changes in cost of 
construction) has shown a marked long-run de- 
crease. This decline cannot be accounted for by 
any substantial gains in construction productiv- 
ity. People over time have been getting less 
house, measured as a packet of resources, al- 
though we have no way of knowing that they 
are less satisified with the current product. 

To this startling and perturbing fact we must 
add another. Housing has declined not only in 
relative terms but also in absolute per capita 
measures, at least during the last two decades.” 
Thus, even when corrected for the reduction in 
average size of household, this decline is still 
visible. While a nation marked by a rising stand- 
ard of living tends to spend a smaller propor- 
tion of its income on necessities, housing is the 
only necessity that has shown an absolute de- 
cline. This is even more startling when it is 
remembered that the house of today contains a 
large amount of equipment that was not present 
in the dwelling at the turn of the century or 
later.® 

* Hazel Kyrk, “BLS City Workers Family Budget.” Ex- 
hibits attached to the Report of the Subcommittee on Housing 
for Low Income Families of the President's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government Housing Policies and Programs, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency (Washington, D.C., 1953), 
Exhibit 4, p. 3. 

™Leo Grebler, David M. Blank, Louis Winnick, Capital 
Formation in Residential Real Estate—Trends and Prospects 
(Princeton University Press, forthcoming 1955). 


“It is estimated that construction features and equip- 
ment items present in single-family houses today but absent in 
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The downward displacement of housing in 
the consumers’ scale of preference is the result 
of families’ decisions to spend their incomes on 
refrigerators, television sets, automobiles, vaca- 
tions, etc., instead of devoting their funds to 
increasing their housing standards. It has been 
found, for example, that family expenditures on 
automobile transportation equals or exceeds the 
amount spent on housing.® 

It has been asserted that American housing 
standards could be significantly raised if con- 
sumers spent on housing an amount equal to a 
proportion of expenditures on the acquisition 
and operation of consumer durables or items 
like liquor that may be considered unessential, 
or on tobacco that may be physically injurious. 

But this raises the perplexing problem of con- 
sumer sovereignty. Who is to decide what is 
more important to a family—an automobile or 
television set or better housing? Choice in the 
disposition of income is a basic democratic free- 
dom and one of the most important ways in 
which the productive factors of a free economy 
are allocated. If the state shall say that housing 
shall take precedence over automobiles and tele- 
vision, surely it must also come before liquor 
and tobacco and other wasteful, or harmful, or 
indulgent, or irrational expenditures. It is also 
not without reason to insist that food come be- 
fore these and perhaps even before housing. 
Thus, the establishment of a schedule of priori- 
ties may ultimately lead to rigidly prescribed 
income allocation in which personal preference 
plays little role. Deviation from such a sched- 
ule will be considered an act that militates 
against the best interest of the family. But more 
important, once a schedule has been established 
by the state, a refusal to observe it, or some devi- 
ation from it, could be considered an act against 
the community or nation, and in extreme cases 





such houses around the turn of the century account for 
roughly 25 percent of present construction costs exclusive of 
land. About two-thirds of the additional cost applies to 
mechanical installations and one-third to the structure.’’ 
Grebler, et al., op. cit., Chapter VII. 

®° Family Income, Expenditures and Savings in 1950, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor Bul- 
letin No. 1097, revised (Washington, D.C.: 1953). 
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as a crime or act of sabotage against the state. 

On the other hand, the consumer has not been 
a completely free agent. The state has pro- 
scribed the use of deleterious commodities such 
as narcotics and has discouraged the consump- 
tion of other items. And the quality of the 
housing stock is not without public interest. 
Slums are notorious breeders of disease and vice 
and certainly no environment in which to rear 
children. They are a drain on municipal re- 
sources, and because they are commonly located 
in the center of cities, tend to prevent well lo- 
cated and valuable land from being used more 
productively. Moreover, slums are ugly, and a 
civilization is judged by its artifacts as well as 
by its ethics. 

Various estimates have been made of the in- 
come necessary to sustain a family at an Ameri- 
can standard of living. One of these estimates’? 
includes a standard of housing based upon the 
definition of the American Public Health As- 
sociation. In the 34 large cities studied it was 
found that in 1951 an income of approximately 
$3800-$4400 was necessary for a family of 
father, mother, and 2 children under 15 to pur- 
chase all of the items needed “‘to satisfy prevail- 
ing standards of what is necessary for health, 
efficiency, the nurture of children, and for par- 
ticipation in community activities.” 

But only a little more than 50 per cent of the 
families of the stipulated composition have an 
income this large or larger.1t Thus one must 
conclude that families with lower incomes must 
do without some of the necessary elements in an 
acceptable living standard. If they spend an 
adequate amount on housing, then the standards 
of food or clothing or other items are bound to 
suffer. Or conversely, if standards of food and 
clothing, etc., are met, then the income re- 
maining is not enough to command an adequate 


10 Estimated Cost to Maintain Families at a Level of 
Adequate Living, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Exhibits At- 
tached to Report, op. cit., Exhibit 4. 

11 Unpublished data of the Bureau of the Census. The 
percentage cited refers to the year 1946 and is related to the 
cost of the standard budget in that year. The percentage has 
undoubtedly changed since that time, but there is no indica- 
tion of the extent or the direction of change. In all likeli- 
hood the change has been small. 
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dwelling. 

This question, however, may be approached 
from another point of view. On the assump- 
tion that newly constructed dwellings are by and 
large adequate, we may examine the extent to 
which new houses are available to the general 
population. Sherman Maisel has shown that the 
postwar housing boom was most active in the 
mass market. In 1949, for example, about one 
half of all the homes built in the San Francisco 
Bay area sold for less than $9,000. He also 
points out that ‘‘most other metropolitan districts 
have produced houses at even lower prices and 
have thus reached an even higher percentage of 
the families in the $2,000-$3,000 income 
groups.”?2, One must note two points here: 
first, an adequate house does not necessarily 
mean a new house and there are many adequate 
houses in the existing stock that are available at 
lower prices, and second, a new house does not 
necessarily mean an adequate house. At recent 
Congressional hearings many home owners in 
various sections of the country presented evi- 
dence of inadequate construction and rapid de- 
terioration. Moreover, many of the new houses 
are poorly located or are too small to provide for 
the needs of growing families. 

But despite the fact that new construction is 
reaching lower sectors of the income distribu- 
tion and despite the progressive equalization of 
incomes in the past decades, there is a substan- 
tial portion of the population that cannot afford 
proper housing accommodations, i.e., the expen- 
diture necessary for minimum adequate housing 
would absorb all, or a major part of family in- 
come. These families constitute a special sector 
of the population today. Unlike the situation 
during the black depression of the 1930's, when 
the lowest income group was more or less a 
cross section of the nation, the lowest income 
group at the present period of virtually full 
employment consists of individuals or families 
that are laboring under some special physical or 
social disability. A recent study by Congress re- 
veals that groups at the bottom of the income 


12 Sherman Maisel, Housebuilding in Transition (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1953), p. 262. 
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ladder consist of the physically disabled, broken 
families, aged persons, recent immigrants, and 
minority groups such as Negroes and Spanish- 
Americans." 

This does not mean that all the families in 
this group fall into these categories. Many are 
so-called “normal” families who have come 
upon hard times, or large families with fair total 
earnings but who have low per capita incomes 
because of a large number of children or other 
dependents. These are the groups who for lack 
of economic power are compelled to live in the 
rural and urban slums that blight the nation. 
Approximately 500,000 families have been res- 
cued from this fate by the public housing pro- 
gram, the bulk of which is sustained by federal 
and local contributions and the remainder by 
state subsidy. But compared with the total need, 
the volume of public housing has been little 
more than a token, and judging from Congres- 
sional sentiment in the past few years, the im- 
mediate future will bring less rather than more 
activity in this field. 


Conclusions. 


1. Most families can afford decent housing 
and have it. 

2. Some can afford it but do not have it out 
of personal choice. 

3. Few cannot afford it but have it by sacrific- 
ing other comforts or via public housing or 
other state aid. 

4. Many cannot afford it and do not have it. 

Aside from the excessive municipal costs re- 
sulting from slum areas and the social costs that 
stem from the unsound and unhealthful effects 
of slum living of families, one may submit that 

13 Low Income Families and Economic Stability, Report 
of the Subcommittee on Low Income Families of the Joint 
Committee of the Economic Report, Congress of the United 


States, 81st Congress, 2nd Session, Document No. 146 
(Washington, D.C.: 1950). 
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it is a basic right of every American family to 
have a dwelling commensurate with the produc- 
tive capacity of the nation. For the families en- 
joying such a dwelling because of sufficient 
purchasing power efforts must be made to con- 
serve both the dwelling and the neighborhood. 
A serious question, however, centers around 
those families who can afford adequate housing 
but do not elect to rent or purchase it (i.e., they 
prefer to allocate their incomes to other things, 
including savings). Since members of this 
group can afford better housing, there is no 
reason to subsidize them, and perhaps the better 
way of inducing a rise in housing standards is 
to insure that inadequate or unsanitary housing 
is not available for occupancy. Thus, the state 
may make it difficult or impossible to live in 
substandard units through strict enforcement of 
the existing or strengthened police regulations 
and occupancy laws and through public slum 
clearance programs. This may either result in 
(1) the enforced improvernent of the existing 
housing stock (but will cost money and there- 
fore raise rents of rental dwellings or compel 
investment in owner-occupied units), or (2) the 
removal of irreparable units, thus reducing the 
supply (which will raise the average value of 
the remaining stock), or (3) encouragement of 
new construction (which will be higher in cost 
than the withdrawn stock). 

If the resultant costs are too high for some 
family budgets, then the state must consider its 
interest in the matter, and in a way consistent 
with democratic freedom and economic prin- 
ciples make up the income deficit of this group. 
For groups that are essentially relief or welfare 
recipients, direct aid will be necessary. For 
many there is little question that the public 
housing program, despite all of its limitations, 
has been the only approach to the problem that 
has achieved any measure of success. 
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Home Selection and Home Management 


GLENN H. BEYER 
Professor of Housing and Design, and Director, Housing Research Center, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


Tuis year approximately 1,200,000 new non- 
farm houses are being built. Although some of 
these homes are being occupied by newly formed 
families, for the most part they are being pur- 
chased by families who are vacating other homes 
either in the same area or some other area from 
which they have migrated. Therefore, this year 
as in every recent year there is a vast amount of 
home selection in process. 

Home selection and home management have 
important effects on family life. It would be 
ideal if the house selected could be of the proper 
cost, size, design, and be in the proper location 
to meet family needs not only today but also 
tomorrow. However, that is a purely imprac- 
tical ideal since, in the first place, individual 
families are different from each other and in 
themselves are constantly changing, and sec- 
ondly, there are rather strict limitations on what 
the private housing market can and does pro- 
vide. 

Imporiance of Housing in Relation to Other 
Family Wants. At the outset, it is desirable to 
place housing somewhere in the hierarchy of 
items consumed by the family. Shelter has 
always been considered one of the essentials of 
life along with food and clothing. However, 
to cite statistics comparing these three items, and 
these three items alone, from some point of view 
—for example, from the standpoint of distribu- 
tion of family expenditures—would be both 
unfair and unrealistic. 

There is a lack of evidence on the matter of 
the importance of housing to families. How- 
ever, a thread of information was recently ob- 
tained in a study conducted at Cornell.’ In this 
survey families were asked how they compared 
housing with three specific items: (a) many nice 
clothes, (b) expensive vacations and (c) college 

1 Housing and Human Values (tentative title) by Glenn 
H. Beyer, Thomas W. Mackesey and James E. Montgomery, 


forthcoming publication of Housing Research Center, Cornell 
University, based on field study in Buffalo, New York, 1952. 
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educations for their children. They were also 
asked about staying in a house and location they 
liked as compared with leaving it to get a better 
job. 

Families were almost unanimous in their feel- 
ing that good housing was more important than 
either “‘many nice clothes’ or “expensive vaca- 
tions’’ (see Table 1). When the comparison 
was made with the need for giving their children 
a college education, approximately two out of 
every three still favored good housing for the 
family while the remaining one third were in- 
different or voiced an opinion favoring a college 
education for their children. 

Different results* were obtained when the 
families were asked about their desire to stay in 
a house and location “they really liked” as com- 
pared to leaving it to get a better job. On this 
question slightly less than half favored staying 
in such a location while the balance were in- 
different or actually disagreed. 

This particular matter was not emphasized in 
the study. Therefore, only the four comparisons 
were obtained. A great deal more work needs 
to be done on research of this type in order to 
get a proper perspective on where this item fits 
in the family’s total pattern of living. 

Relationship Between Home Producer and 
Home Consumer. With what kind of home is 
the American family being provided? There is 
a paucity of organized information on this point 
but at least a part of the answer can be devel- 
oped out of available data. 

According to the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration,? which insures the loans on nearly a 
fourth of all new non-farm dwellings each year 
(and probably has an indirect influence on far 
greater numbers), the median property value 
for new homes insured by that agency in 1953 
was $10,140, including a lot with an estimated 


2 Federal Housing Administration, Insured Mortgage Port- 
folio, Vol. 18, No. 4, Summer, 1954. 
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Taste 1. ImporTANCE OF Housinc 1n RELATION TO OrHER THINGS 


Question from survey schedule, “Here are some decisions people have had to make when faced with the responsibility 
of having only one of two choices. Just tell me which word or phrase best describes your feeling.”” 











Statement and Attitude Toward It — Statement and Attitude Toward It et 
“It is more important to have good housing “It is more important to have good housing 
than to have many nice clothes” than to give children a college education” 
(No. of cases) (773) (No. of cases) (773) 
“Agree very much” 55.3 “Agree very much” 31.6 
“Agree” 39.6 “Agree” 33.1 
Indifferent or disagree 4.5 Indifterent or disagree 34.7 
Not answering 0.6 Not answering 0.6 
Total 100.0 Total 100.0 
“It is more important to have good housing “It is more important to stay in a house and 
than to spend money on expensive vaca- locations that you really like than to leave 
tions” it and get a better job” 
(No. of cases) (773) (No. of cases) (773) 
“Agree very much” 57.8 “Agree very much” 23.0 
“Agree” 39.3 “Agree” 23.5 
Indifterent or disagree 2.3 Indifterent or disagree 52.9 
Not answering 0.6 Not answering 0.6 
Total 100.0 Total 100.0 








market price of $1,291. The median mortgage 
amount was $8,555. The average single family 
house contained 924 sq. ft. and provided an 
average of 5.3 rooms including three bedrooms. 

The annual effective income before taxes of 
the typical new home buyer was $4,880. Of 
this income, an average of 15.2 per cent was 
required for the total monthly mortgage pay- 
ment. This, of course, did not cover the full 
cost of ownership since it did not include out- 
lays for maintenance, fuel, water and other serv- 
ices. 

The median property value for existing homes 
insured by the FHA in 1953 was $11,061, in- 
cluding land with an estimated market price of 
$1,461. The median FHA mortgage on an ex- 
isting single family home amounted to $8,623. 
The typical existing house had 5.6 rooms, in- 
cluding three bedrooms. It was larger than the 
average newly built home since it had a calcu- 
lated area of 1,008 sq. ft. 

The annual effective income of the typical 
buyer of an existing home was $5,391—$500 
more than the median income for new home 
buyers. The total monthly mortgage payment 
averaged 14.7 per cent of income, slightly lower 
than for new home buyers. 

According to the most recent Survey of Con- 
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sumer Prices of the Federal Reserve System, the 
average value placed on the homes of the owner 
occupants covered by that study in early 1954 
was about $10,700. This figure compares 
favorably, as an average, with the median prop- 
erty values cited by the FHA, when new and 
existing homes are combined. The Federal Re- 
serve System indicates that the average home 
value in 1954 has increased substantially from 
early 1950, when it was approximately $8,600. 

It is significant to observe the distribution of 
housing payments, including payments for rent, 
mortgage and property taxes, of families in 
different groups. It has generally been known 
that as a family’s income increases, the propor- 
tion of its expenditure for housing declines. 
However, detailed figures indicating the percent- 
age distribution for different income groups are 
significant because they indicate the degree of 
hardship worked on families in different income 
brackets. For example, as shown in Table 2, 
35 per cent of the families with 1953 money 
income below $1,000, covered by the Federal 
Reserve Survey,* paid out 30 per cent or more 

* Federal Reserve System, Federal Reserve Bulletin, *'1954 
Survey of Consumer Finances,”’ Vol. 40, No. 6, June, 1954. 

‘ Federal Reserve System, Federal Reserve Bulletin, ‘‘The 


Financial Position and Commitments of Consumers,’’ Vol. 
40, No. 7, July, 1954. 
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Taste 2. Housinc PayMents IN Retation To DisposaBLe INCOME FOR 
Spectriep Income Groups or Famiuies, EArty 1954! 
(Percentage distribution of spending units) 








Payments as a Percentage of Disposable Income? 








7 Number All 
Group Characteristic of Cases Cases Zer 30and Not As- 
’ 7 TO-19. 20-29 Over certained 
All spending units 3,000 100 17 32 31 II 8 I 
All non-farm spending units 2,773 100 15 33 32 II 8 I 
1953 Money income before taxes* 
Under $1,000 193 100 28 17 13 7 35 (4) 
$ 1,000-$1,999 301 100 30 28 II 12 17 2 
$ 2,000-$2,999 332 100 26 28 23 14 8 I 
$ 3,000-$3, 999 413 100 13 31 35 17 3 I 
$ 4,000-$4,999 454 109 II 31 41 13 4 (4) 
$ 5,000-$7, 499 653 100 5 38 46 9 2 (4) 
$ 7, 500-$9,999 194 100 5 40 47 7 I (4) 
$10,000 and over 233 100 (4) 61 33 6 (4) (4) 
Age of head of spending unit? 
18-24 e235 100 58 6 22 6 7 I 
25-34 e620 100 16 20 43 15 5 I 
35-44 e640 100 8 33 42 12 5 (4) 
45-54 e495 100 9 43 31 11 5 I 
55-64 e400 100 7 47 25 II 10 (4) 
65 and over e380 100 14 42 15 10 19 (4) 
Housing status® 
‘ Owns home with mortgage e700 100 (4) 20 55 16 8 1 
Owns home without mortgage e680 100 3 85 ” 2 3 (4) 
Rents e990 100 (4) 19 47 20 13 I 
Neither owns nor rents® e400 100 97 2 (4) (4) I (4) 





e Estimated. 


1 Housing payments include rent, mortgage, and property tax payments; they exclude payments for housing by related 
secondary spending units to primary spending units. The fixed costs of home ownership as here defined represent a smaller 


proportion of the cost of housing than do rent payments. 


2 Annual rate of housing payments early in 1954 as a percentage of disposable income in 1953. 


3 Excludes farm spending units. 
4 No cases reported or less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


5 Includes secondary spending units related to primary spending unit, and primary and unrelated secondary spending units 


that receive housing as part o' 


compensation, that are temporarily living in houses they have sold, etc. 


Source: ““The Financial Position and Commitments of Consumers,” Federal Reserve Bulletin, Vol. 40, No. 7, July, 1954, 


P. 705. 


of their disposable income for housing in 1954. 
For the income group from $1,000 to $1,999, 
17 per cent paid out this high proportion (al- 
most one third) of their income for housing. 
The figures shown in the columns “20 to 29” 
per cent and “30 and over’’ are especially sig- 
nificant. 

Fixed housing payments are largest (relative 
to income) among consumers in the 25 to 34 
age group, and they seem to decline thereafter. 
This is probably the result of the fact that home 
purchases are frequently made during this 
period. As can be seen in Table 2, there is 
some tendency for family heads beyond the age 
of 54 to make higher payments for housing, 
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which is probably a reflection of the number of 
retired workers buying houses. 

There has been much discussion over the years 
on the subject of which is most costly: to own 
orto rent. The Federal Reserve figures for early 
1954 would tend to conclude that, when all 
dwelling units (new and existing) are con- 
sidered, the renting population has the greater 
outlay for housing. For example, 13 per cent 
of all of the renters covered by the study paid 
out 30 per cent or more of their disposable in- 
come for housing early in 1954, compared to 
only 8 per cent for those. families who owned a 
home with a mortgage and 3 per cent who 
owned a home without a mortgage (Table 2). 
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Tas_e 3. EstrmaTeD AveRAGE Monrtuty Housinc Expenses OF OWNER AND RENTERS OF New Dwe tincs 
ComPLeTeD IN 9 METROPOLITAN AREAS IN SELECTED PEriops, 1949-1950 














July-December October-December 
Area 1949 1950 
Owners Renters Owners Renters 

Atlanta $85 $71 $91 $65 
Chicago 104 107 99 110 
Dallas 78 92 82 100 
Detroit go 104 92 101 
Los Angeles 719 84 83 82 
New York 102 117 101 113 
Pittsburgh 93 103 92 102 
San Francisco 100 97 98 97 
Washington 102 88 103 98 





Another study® which covered only new houses 
and apartments (built in 1949-50) indicates a 
similar situation in certain cities—Chicago, Dal- 
las, Detroit, New York and Pittsburgh—but a 
reverse situation in others—Atlanta, Washing- 
ton and San Francisco, although the expenses of 
the two groups were quite similar in the San 
Francisco area (Table 3). 

In the light of these comparisons of the costs 
of renting as against owning, it is interesting to 
observe the trend toward home ownership in 
recent years. In 1890, only 37 per cent of the 
families owned their own homes. This figure 
increased to 41 per cent in 1920, 46 per cent in 
1930, declined to 41 per cent in 1940, increased 
to 51 per cent in 1950, and reached an all-time 
high of 56 per cent in 1954.° 

The economic situation in which we find the 
housing consumer is one that raises some inter- 
esting questions. Is it that the small home 
builder has, in relying on market responses, 
built a truly better house for sale, or are there 
some other reasons for the continued trend to- 
ward home ownership? All too frequently no 
credit at all is given to the builder. While he is, 
without a doubt, in business primarily for the 
purpose of monetary profit (usually with a 
minimum outlay of capital), credit must be due 
him for building a better house in recent years. 

5 Smith, M. Mead, ‘Monthly Cost of Owning and Rent- 
ing New Housing, 1949-50,"’ Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 
77, No. 8, August, 1954, Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 854. 

*Source of figures 1890-1950, U.S. Bureau of the 


Census; 1954 figure, Federal Reserve Bulletin, ‘1954 Survey 
of Consumer Prices,’’ Vol. 40, No. 6, June, 1954, p. 574. 
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More importantly, however, there are other 
factors that have resulted in this impressive in- 
crease in owner occupancy. Outstanding among 
these are the liberal mortgage terms in recent 
years, particularly those extended to veterans of 
World War II. Another factor is the lack of 
low priced rental housing. Finally, and always 
important, is the feeling among families that 
there are advantages in home ownership and 
that they are accumulating an investment." 

Considerations in Home Selection. The sub- 
ject of home selection encompasses a great many 
factors which could be grouped in any number 
of classifications. For purposes of this dis- 
cussion, a grouping of three sets of factors will 
be considered: (a) design and construction, (b) 
price and cost of maintenance and upkeep and 
(c) location. 

On the matter of design, recent comments by 
architect Richard Neutra remind us that ‘The 
fact that a man does not realize the harmfulness 
of a product or a design-element in his sur- 
roundings, does not mean that it is harmless.” 
At another point he writes “A diet is not neces- 
sarily healthful because it is habitual.”® It 
would be well for housing market analysts in 


™See Smith, M. Mead, op. cit. 

® Some factors that caused recent home purchasers to 
choose the particular houses they did are reported in the 
article, ‘“Why People Buy the Houses They Do,’’ in Housing 
Research, October 1952, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington, D.C. This article summarizes the results of a 
study undertaken by the Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1951. 

® Neutra, Richard, Survival Through Design (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1954), pp. 84 and 91. 
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general, and mortgage institutions in particular, 
to ponder the applicability of these comments. 

The obvious physical functions of the dwel- 
ling are today often inadequately provided for; 
there is emphasis merely on allocating space for 
the many activities of a family and for the equip- 
ment necessary for those activities. The “‘solu- 
tions” generally leave many questions un- 
answered,... How can flexibility be provided 
for changing human needs? What is the most 
desirable relationship of one activity to another? 
How may architectural space be related to the 
site? How may site factors be best utilized (i.e., 
solar orientation, view orientation, privacy 
needs, vegetation, etc.) ? What is the aesthetic 
function of the house? 

These and similar related questions are con- 
siderations in the designing of a house which 
will provide a revitalizing environment to the 
family—an environment which will at once sat- 
isfy immediate needs and make possible the ful- 
fillment of the human potential. 

Design as expressed in the shelter problem 
deals with a diversity of such factors. Perhaps 
one of the most fundamental errors made in 
design solutions stems from a piecemeal con- 
sideration of those factors, and the houses from 
which selection can be made today reflect this. 
Basic to successful solution is a knowledge of 
the interrelated character of the elements shaping 
the final design form (the house plan) and, of 
course, the designer's successful integration of 
those elements. It is common today to see 
houses that utilize good materials and a high 
level of craftsmanship in their construction, but 
fail to meet family needs, in spite of a number 
of excellent features, because of an unfortunate 
combination of material, technique, and design 
features. 

The picture window which has found such 
widespread acceptance in recent years is most 
frequently misused through lack of design inte- 
gration. A window has a number of functions: 
it may provide ventilation, allow light to enter 
the room, open up a view that brings the family 
into a closer relationship with nature, add to the 
psychological dimensions of a room, and keep 
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out rain, snow, sleet and a variable quantity of 
heat, cold, and sound. However, the picture 
window does not have the property of affording 
privacy nor are its acoustical qualities desirable 
for a number of situations. When used facing 
the busy highway it may bring light into the in- 
terior but it also opens up that interior to the 
noise and hectic nature of highway traffic; and 
in addition it exposes the living areas to public 
view. This is but one example of the kind of 
factors to be considered when judging design. 

It is still wise to select a house at a price not 
exceeding twice the family’s annual budget, al- 
though there has been a tendency for families 
since the War to commit themselves to an 
amount two and one-half or three times their 
annual income. Price, therefore, also becomes 
am important limiting factor in home selection. 
The total cost of housing, of course, includes 
maintenance, upkeep and taxes, all of which 
need to be given careful early study by the pro- 
spective home buyer. 

The functions of /ocation in home selection 
are many and varied. Two socio-psychological 
functions are significant: the provision for pri- 
vacy and the provision for sociability. 

Privacy and freedom from people and distract- 
ing conditions when one wants them are becom- 
ing increasingly important. Undoubtedly the 
desire for privacy is one of the important factors 
behind the decentralization movement taking 
place in our cities today. People nowadays want 
to move to locations where they can have more 
land or larger lots and where they can get away 
from crowded apartments, city traffic and other 
nuisances. 

Sociability is also a function of location. The 
forming of friendships by adults and children 
and the continued development of these friend- 
ships are important to all families. Personality 
does not develop in a social vacuum and the 
well-adjusted person does not usually live in 
seclusion. The forming of friendships by adults 
and children and the continued development of 
those friendships are important in some measure 
to virtually all families. The Cornell Buffalo 
study revealed that an important percentage of 
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families want to have ample outdoor play space 
for their children, to be near the “right kind’’ 
of playmates for their children. Further they 
want their neighbors to be of ‘good social stand- 
ing,” and they want to be near the houses of 
good friends. 

Once a family has selected an area where 
neighbors are likely to be of a similar type, 
friendships can be more quickly formed. New 
friends are thus selected from among families 
whose houses are near enough to make frequent 
meetings easy. Much of the day to day family 
visiting takes place within a radius of a very 
short distance, perhaps an area covering only 
one or two blocks. Most families have a close 
social relationship with from four to ten other 
families. In the Cornell research to which refer- 
ence has been made, it was found that owner 
families knew a median number of 5.0 neigh- 
bors “well enough to call on.” For renters the 
figure was 4.0. The lower number of families 
whom renters know well undoubtedly is attrib- 
uted to the greater mobility among this group. 

Among other factors to be considered in a se- 
lection of a location, the matter of proximity to 
schools usually ranks high. The factors of good 
protection by law and easy access to church and 
to grocery stores are also highly important. 

An additional function of location, which en- 
compasses all of the factors already mentioned, 
is that of stable property values. Such matters 
as freedom from dangerous traffic and from 
factory smoke have an important bearing on eco- 
nomic values and should be included among 
those listed above. 

Another factor on which there perhaps is 
some misconception is the proximity of the 
home to place of work. This has been called 
the “journey to work” in several studies. It is 
probably on this matter that families make their 
greatest compromise in buying a new house to- 
day. While it is generally assumed that people 
would like to live as convenient to their work as 
possible in terms of distance and cost of trans- 
portation, they often forego this convenience in 
favor of other considerations when they buy a 
house. 
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With the housing market remaining tight in 
most areas, the family is operating within defi- 
nite bounds on factors important in home se- 
lection. For this reason, compromises must be 
made on many factors excepting possibly con- 
struction. The foregoing discussion provides 
guides with respect to design, price and location. 

Relationship Between Personality and the 
Home. Buying a house some years ago meant 
buying merely a “structure” with few facilities. 
Today, however, the structure itself is only part 
of the total product. Now the purchase of a 
house includes purchase of elaborate mechanical 
systems and equipment. The purchasing power 
of the family has not increased sufficiently to 
take account of this change. This is one of the 
reasons that the size of houses being built has 
been shrinking. With demands for additional 
equipment being made by families it is impor- 
tant that more research be done on the matter of 
housing livability so that the house, with its new 
mechanical systems, can still provide maximum 
comfort, and remain the primary setting for the 
building of family personalities. 

Some of the most recent research in the area 
of housing livability!® has brought forth a new 
term “social housing values.” As these “‘values”’ 
have been defined in at least one study," they 
are “the things in which people are interested— 
things people consciously or unconsciously want, 
desire to be or become, worship, enjoy... .” 
They reflect the true personality of the family. 
These characteristics develop out of the differ- 
ences in family backgrounds—cultural, educa- 
tional and so on—and are a part of a family’s 
way of life, regardless of the particular kind of 
housing the family happens to occupy. 

In a search for some applied examples of 
“social housing values” the research at Cornell 
has developed the characteristics of four possible 
groups of families—groupings which if fol- 

1° The problem of ‘‘livability’’ is also being studied in a 
unique research project at the Small Homes Council, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, where a ‘‘space use laboratory’’ has been 
devised. A preliminary description of this research is pro- 
vided in an article “‘Will Science Plan the Home of Tomor- 
row,’’ in Housing Research, Spring 1952, Housing and Home 


Finance Agency, Washington, D.C. 
11 Cornell Study, op. cit. 
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lowed by the builder would be likely to provide 
greater livability features in the typical small 
home. These groupings, it was hoped, would 
overcome the common fallacies (a) that we 
must find a single house suited to all, or nearly 
all, families, or at the other extreme (b) that 
each house must be tailor-made. 

In their most abbreviated form, the Cornell 
groupings are the “economy,” “family,” “‘per- 
sonal” and “social” types of families. These 
are not ‘‘pure’”’ types—that is, families do not 
fall strictly into one of the groups without hav- 
ing any of the characteristics of the other three. 
Families fall primarily into one group. 

A brief description of some of the character- 
istics of these groups is as follows: 

(1) Economy value group—Families pri- 
marily holding this housing value emphasize the 
economic uses of goods and services. In choos- 
ing food, clothing, shelter and so on they are 
likely to base their choice on selling price (of 
course, in relation to quality). They make de- 
cisions on the basis of what they consider to be 
sound business judgment. They are conserva- 
tive in taste and conventional in habits. They 
may take risks but by choice only calculated ones. 
They sense economic pressures quickly. They 
are alert to property rights. Family ties and 
sentiments come after financial considerations. 

(2) Family value group—lIn contrast to fa- 
milies who emphasize price and economy, fami- 
lies primarily of this type emphasize matters that 
tend to hold the family together and make for 
happy family relationships. They are families 
in which there is loyalty, love, and common con- 
cern over family problems. They accept one 
another almost unconditionally. Furthermore, 
they have a greater than average devotion to the 
extended family, that is, inlaws, grandparents, 
aunts, uncles and cousins. These families are 
alert to influences that might affect the physical 
and mental well-being of family members. 

(3) Personal value group—Families pri- 
marily of this housing value type take a highly 
personal view of their physical and social en- 
vironment. This is in contrast to those of the 
“family” type who tend to emphasize matters 
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that hold the family together, and those of the 
“economy” type who tend to be concerned most 
with the economic forces constantly at work in 
everyday life. Persons primarily holding this 
value are more individualistic than those having 
the other values: a desire for freedom and inde- 
pendence tend to be strong attributes of theirs. 
They are motivated by a desire for self-expres- 
sion rather than by the desire to do what will 
impress others. 

(4) Social value group—This group views 
life and housing in terms of their effect on the 
family’s social standing. People in this group are 
what may be termed upwardly mobile—that is, 
consciously or unconsciously they want to climb 
higher on the social ladder and are most satis- 
fied when they can lift themselves socially. 
Economy, family matters, and even personal de- 
sires are less important to them than social pres- 
tige. 

There appears to be considerable merit to this 
type of grouping of families, that is for social 
housing values to be considered important from 
the standpoint of housing selection. The type 
of research in which these groups of families 
were found seems to be basic inasmuch as it 
analyzes fundamental personality characteristics 
and family attitudes and behavior. 

Home Management. Social housing values are 
not only relevant to the design and location of 
the house but they are also pertinent to reaching 
family goals through home management. Any 
house or apartment is likely to become more 
livable through well developed patterns of man- 
agement. 

Managerial practices are known to be associ- 
ated with families in the higher educational and 
income brackets. The two areas receiving most 
attention from the standpoint of some future 
planning are general savings and the education 
of children. 

Until recently, home management specialists 
were quite ready to suggest budget planning 
even to the extent of recommending budget 
breakdowns for families. Today, however, such 
detailed suggestions have been generally found 
to be impractical. One of the reasons is the 
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fact that families are perhaps less stable. They 
are increasingly more mobile, moving from place 
to place to follow the job market and for other 
reasons. Economically, they are subject to 
greater ups and downs. The family size is 
becoming larger. 

With this lack of stability and rapid rate of 
change in today’s families, established percent- 
age figures allotting so much of the family budg- 
et for food, clothing, shelter and other ex- 
penses is no longer a useful procedure. Rather, 
home management specialists suggest that fami- 
lies plan their budgets on the basis of individual 
past experiences and priority of future wants, 
with flexibility being a key word in the plan- 
ning. 

There is evidence that with the increase in the 
number of women working outside the home, 
the money they earn is being turned into the 
house, frequently for furnishings. Furnishings 
and equipment appear to be the most elastic 
items in the family budget. As purchasing 
power fluctuates, the number and kind of new 
furnishings tend to fluctuate. For this reason 
there may not be great validity to some recom- 
mendations of a few years ago that as much as 
25 per cent of the cost of the house be invested 
in furnishings. One authority has stated, “A 
reasonable amount for a young couple to have 
accumulated in cash and furnishings would be 
equivalent to at least one-fourth to one-half of 
the annual income on which they expect to 
live.” 

Furnishings and the equipment that go into 
the interior of a house are too often seen as ends 
in themselves rather than as tools and aids in 
living a richer, fuller life. The form, color, tex- 
ture and workability of furnishings and equip- 
ment can affect the character of the home by 
making it either a dreary, confining background 
for living or a background stimulating to the 
releasing of creative energies, Ease of care, flexi- 
bility, comfort and appearance can be attained 
in items on the market today if the family has 
time and patience and an awareness of the in- 


12 Andrews, B. R., Economics of the Housebold (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1935), p. 169. 
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dividual character of the problem at hand. Scale 
must be one of the prime criteria for, as in any 
design problem, the interrelated aspects will be 
a key to a desirable answer. For example, a 
chair of beautiful and harmonious proportions 
will seem awkward and out of place in an archi- 
tectural space too small or too large. Disturbing 
tactile and visual qualities are just as important 
reasons for criticism as would be any serious 
fault in seating comfort or the like. 

It is evident that for at least some groups 
there is an inherent social pressure to emphasize 
certain kinds of furnishings (see discussion 
above regarding the Relationship Between Per- 
sonality and the Home). There is also sales 
pressure from the outside. 

Sales pressure is exerted through many chan- 
nels. One of the most common sources is con- 
sumer magazines. A recent examination of four 
prominent magazines'® showed how they varied 
in emphasis and appeal. For example, the one 
magazine in the group which had a news stand 
price higher than the others emphasized physical 
health, that is, ease of housework and abundance 
of sun, light, fresh air, etc., over all other fac- 
tors. As might be expected in the readership of 
a more expensive consumer magazine, aesthetics 
was also emphasized by many of the articles. 
On the other hand, the matter of economy was 
not emphasized. A second magazine, lower in 
price than the one just discussed, emphasized 
aethetics primarily, but with a high proportion 
of its articles directed to the matter of economy. 
Still a third magazine had as its primary appeal 
the matter of physical health but emphasized in 
almost equal degree three other values in a 
secondary manner: social prestige, mental health 
and economy. Finally, the last of the lower 
priced magazines emphasized economy over all 
other matters with secondary emphasis on phys- 
ical health (see Table 4). 

It is significant to note that there was little 
appeal found in these magazines to such values 
as family centrism, freedom and independence 
of the individual, and leisure. The fact that 
the four magazines tended to have fairly clear- 


18 By Professor James E. Montgomery, Cornell University. 
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Taste 4. DistRIBUTION OF VALUE FREQUENCIES BY THE FouR MAGAZINES 








Better Homes 


Parents’ 








House . 
McCall's Total 
“Value” Categories Beautiful and Gardens =~" 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent (No. Articles) Per Cent 

Physical health 32.8 10.0 34.1 24.3 (120) 24.5 
Economy 7.3 30.0 12.8 38.3 (110) 22.4 
Aesthetics 19.8 37-7 4.2 2.9 ( go) 18.4 
Mental health 8.5 12.3 12.8 4-4 ( 43) 8.8 
Leisure 8.5 5.4 6.3 9.6 ( 38) 7.8 
Social prestige 7.9 1.5 14.9 8.8 ( 35) 7.1 
Family centrism 8.5 0.8 8.5 5.9 ( 28) 5.7 
Freedom 6.2 2.3 6.4 2.9 ( 21) 4:3 
Equality 0.5 a oo 2.9 ( §) 1.0 
Total (Per cent and 

No. Articles) (177) 100.0 (130) 100.0 (47) 100.0 (136) 100.0 (490) 100.0 





cut appeals indicates the pressures they exert to 
conformity, thereby influencing patterns of home 
management on the part of the reader audience. 

Aesthetic values are also encouraged through 
some of the special services rendered by depart- 
ment stores and by emphasis on design of house- 
hold articles by manufacturers and art institutes. 
Only a small amount of research has been un- 
dertaken on the subject of housing design per 
se, primarily because of the fact that the or- 
dinary home builder is a small operator; but, 
on the other hand, more extensive research has 
been undertaken by a number of manufacturers 
of household articles to determine what house- 
wives need and want. 

All in all, there are many pressures from the 
outside that influence home management. The 
family should be made aware of these pressures 
in order that each may be evaluated in terms of 
whether it would assist in creating a happy and 
satisfactory living environment. 

Conclusion. In summary, the factors im- 
portant in home selection are many and varied. 
One grouping that might generally encompass 
all factors is the following: (a) design and 
construction, (b) price and cost of maintenance 
and (c) location. This paper has provided 
guides to consider relative to each of these 
factors. 

There are very real limitations on the matter 
of selection in today’s housing market. There 
are few new homes being built for families 
with incomes below $4500. This precludes the 
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provision of new homes for a vast proportion 
of our population. Furthermore, for those 
homes being built at the lowest prices, from 
$8,000 to $12,000, there is little selection from 
the standpoint of ejther design or location. As 
the price of housing increases, so does the pos- 
sibility of selection from the standpoint of those 
two factors—but the proportion of the popula 
tion who can afford such houses declines. 

A home is likely to become more livable, even 
though there are many limitations in selection, 
if the family has developed well considered 
patterns of home management. There is a strong 
relationship between home selection and home 
management. While managerial practices are 
known to be associated with families in the 
higher educational and income brackets, it is 
indicated that the greatest need for these prac- 
tices is at the other end of the continuum be- 
cause the shelter provided families of lower 
income is less appropriate to satisfactory family 
living. 

Relationships between home selection, home 
management and family life are a fertile field 
for future research effort. It is desirable that 
all individuals and groups become more fully 
aware of these relationships. Housing ad- 
ministrators and university and college staffs, 
who do not work under the profit motive, should 
provide extensive information and assistance to 
families in an effort to achieve more suitable 
home selection and more effective home man- 
agement. 











Housing the Middle Income Family 


LOUIS H. PINK 
President, United Housing Foundation 


W HILE there is not enough desirable housing 
in the United States, the plight of the middle 
income family is particularly serious. Deluxe 
housing exists both in the suburbs and the cities 
and commendable subsidized housing for the 
lower income groups has progressed under some 
12,000 housing authorities scattered over the 
country. In some areas politics has threatened 
public housing. The theory behind the housing 
authority is that its members should be in- 
dependent of political control and provide a 
continuous housing program which will not be 
seriously affected by changes in local govern- 
ment. Where politics has entered, the effect 
on the program of the housing authority has 
always been detrimental. There is a growing 
realization that in the main the authority has 
proven not only honest, but effective, and has 
furnished desirable housing at comparatively 
low cost and generally free from such scandals 
as have beset the F.H.A. One criticism fre- 
quently made of the housing authority is that 
its projects lack imaginative architecture. This 
criticism is justified. The duplication of plans 
and specifications which have already proved 
successful is the easiest and cheapest method of 
producing housing, but it would cost little moré 
for the housing authorities to build projects 
having pleasing architectural variety. 

The Federal Government has to a consider- 
able extent turned its back upon public housing, 
and the restriction to 35,000 family units in the 
Housing Act of 1954 is far too conservative. 
This is particularly true in view of the fact 
that there are many limitations so that nothing 
like the amount of housing specified can actu- 
ally be built. But at least there is a recognition 
by Congress that slums must be cleared largely 
at public expene, and that some subsidized hous- 
ing must be part of the program. 

Most middle income housing has been and 
will continue to be provided by private builders. 
But some cooperation on the part of govern- 
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ment is necessary if a substantial amount of 
good housing is to find its way into the middle 
income market. In New York two significant 
efforts have been made to help the middle in- 
come group—one through the State Housing 
Division, the other through the New York 
City Housing Authority. 

The New York State Housing Division, under 
Herman T. Stichman, has initiated a number of 
nonprofit cooperatives built by private builders 
but with State supervision and reasonable limita- 
tions on costs, carrying charges, and profits. 
Windfall profits such as those exposed in the 
investigation of F.H.A. insured housing have 
been guarded against. Under the State program 
contractors agree to limit their profit to 514 per 
cent of the audited construction cost. If profits 
exceed this, the amount between 514 and 714 
per cent is shared equally between the builder 
and tenant-owners while all above 714 per cent 
is returned to the cooperators. Rentals range 
from $14 to $17 a room and the down payments 
average around $500 a room. 

Mr. Stichman was able to secure tax limita- 
tion from New York City for his earlier state 
projects, but the City has recently taken a much 
more conservative approach and it is no longer 
possible to get tax exemption on suburban vacant 
land. Exemption is permitted only in slum or 
substandard neighorhoods. But the cooperation 
of New York State in organizing and executing 
these projects should be an inducement, even 
without tax assistance, to many groups of middle 
income people. 

It is extremely difficult for people seeking 
homes to get together, organize, plan and build 
housing projects, but by using available agencies 
which are already set up such as the State Hous- 
ing Division or nonprofit organizations such as 
the United Housing Foundation and the 
Foundation for Cooperative Housing it is prac- 
ticable for middle income people to get the 
housing they need. 
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In the field of rental housing the New York 
City Housing Authority has pioneered in bridg- 
ing the gap between subsidized public housing 
at $8 or $10 a room per month and commercial 
rental for new dwellings starting at about $30 
a room. The housing authority’s program, 
known as ‘‘non-cash subsidy,” was begun in 
1948 to provide assistance for the vast number 
of families who earned too much to be eligible 
for public housing and too little to pay the rent 
for ‘new construction. Financial assistance for 
such projects is limited to partial tax exemption 
—no other direct subsidy is involved. The 
rental of the early projects which the authority 
built for this group averaged about $17 a room 
per month; projects recently authorized will rent 
for approximately $20 a room. Twenty-one 
thousand apartments were built under the orig- 
inal authorization and, because of the con- 
tinued pressure for homes, an additional 10,000 
are under way. 

This program has met with considerable op- 
position in several quarters because it competes 
with private enterprise more than does public 
housing. The program is kept going only be- 
cause the housing emergency continues. The 
City, as well as the representatives of real estate 
interests, does not want to create too big a 
supply of city-owned and city-operated dwell- 
ings. But this method of financing does provide 
dwellings at rents middle-income families can 
afford. Suggestions for turning some of these 
projects into cooperatives are now under study. 
The non-cash subsidy program of New York 
City may provide an example for practical emerg- 
ency programs in other parts of the United 
States. 

Real estate and building and loan people in 
many communities over the country have shown 
great interest in the rehabilitation of neighbor- 
hoods and repair of old buildings. The move- 
ment stems in part from their opposition to 
public housing. They advocate rehabilitation 
as a practical alternative. In the main, they are 
sincere, and much can be accomplished in re- 
habilitating neighborhoods which have not yet 
become slums. But where a neighborhood has 
already become a slum, rehabilitation is not a 
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remedy. There is no effective way out but to 
tear it down, replan and rebuild from the 
ground up. While there has been extensive 
talk about rehabilitation, little has been done. 
An effective rehabilitation plan would require 
backing by the financial and banking interests 
as well as by citizens’ groups and progressive 
building and real estate representatives of each 
community where a program is contemplated. If 
there were some way to translate speeches into 
action, more decent middle income housing 
could be provided. Enactment of state legisla- 
tion authorizing Redevelopment Commissions 
with adequate powers for replanning substand- 
ard areas in cities and communities is probably 
a necessary first step. While membership on 
such a commission should be broad and repre- 
sentative of many community interests, it is 
doubtful whether neighborhoods can really be 
substantially improved without help from a 
government agency having power to carry out 
rehabilitation plans. Rehabilitation should in- 
volve not so much doing over an occasional 
house or two, as the replanning and renewing 
of a whole area. While there is a real need for 
rehabilitation, the plan will work only in neigh- 
borhoods where it has widespread support from 
the people mainly affected, and the solution of 
the major problem will always require new con- 
struction. 

The cooperative is often suggested as a means 
of creating an adequate supply of middle- 
income housing. Much has been done in 
Europe through cooperatives and more could 
be done in this country. It is now popular to 
kick the F.H.A. because it is under attack, but 
an honest appraisal of the F.H.A. would have to 
point out the fact that it has greatly increased 
the number and improved the quality of single- 
family dwellings. It has not only provided 
financing, but has required larger lot areas and 
improved construction. The F.H.A. has cer- 
tainly exhibited little vision or foresight in so 
far as cooperatives are concerned. Under Sec- 
tion 3213 of the National Housing Act of 
1950, the F.H.A. showed neither responsibility 
nor leadership. The investigations of F.H.A. 
should prove a great benefit in the long run 
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by laying bare the faults of the system and cor- 
recting them. 

Cooperative housing should be part of slum 
clearance projects and redevelopment plans, and 
it can also provide, in addition, sound housing 
for middle-income groups desiring to live in 
developments for which no tax limitation is 
available. 

One reason for looking to cooperatives to 
supply the need for middle-income housing is 
that little capital is available today for rental 
housing. Capital finds more attractive invest- 
ment elsewhere; new rental housing develop- 
ments are scarce except for persons in the 
higher-income brackets. But cooperative hous- 
ing, by supplying the equity financing which the 


builder would otherwise have to furnish, and by 
requiring eventual control of the project by the 
tenant-owners, can help meet the problem. Sub- 
stantial savings realized in the planning, con- 
struction and operation of cooperatives can be 
achieved and passed on to the owner. Coopera- 
tives can offer a new way of life for families. 
The social and civic activities for adults, and 
greater facilities for the enjoyment and develop- 
ment of children of all ages, are just as im- 
portant as economic savings to families looking 
for satisfactory homes. Properly planned and 
built, cooperatives can undoubtedly supply sub- 
stantial new housing for middle-income groups 
at prices below prevailing commercial rents. 





How Prefabricated Houses Serve Families 


DORIS HASLER AND CLEO FITZSIMMONS 
School of Home Economics, Purdue University 


PROVISION of good, low cost housing for 
families has been a problem in the United States 
for many years. As part of the attempt to solve 
the problem, pre-cut and prefabricated houses 
have been developed. They are being put up 
in ever increasing numbers. Pre-cut houses 
are those for which the parts are cut to correct 
size before reaching the building site. Only the 
correct amount and kind of parts are sent. Pre- 
fabrication means that parts of the house are 
manufactured and assembled, in varying degrees, 
before they reach the building site. 

Some makes of prefabricated houses have 
been available for many years, and prefabrica- 
tion of many parts of so-called conventionally 
built houses is common. Builders buy door 
frames and doors, window frames and windows, 
mantles for fireplaces, storage cupboards and 
work areas of different kinds ready to be set up 
in the house. Construction of walls, floors, 
ceiling, and other parts of a prefabricated house 
usually differs markedly from that found in the 
conventional house. However, the family for 
whom a prefabricated house is put up has con- 
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siderable choice of construction features. 

In the past, prefabrication has been ques- 
tioned to some extent. Opposition has taken 
several forms. In some areas, ordinances were 
passed to control locations, local builders op- 
posed construction, or loan institutions required 
the houses to be built to conform to building 
codes set up for conventional houses. 

However, in spite of this expressed resistance, 
prefabricated houses are becoming an increas- 
ingly important part of the supply of housing. 
With this increase, opposition seems to decline. 

In Lafayette, Indiana, where National Homes 
houses are constructed, a great many of these 
and other prefabricated houses have been 
erected. Most of the houses are less than six 
years old. But they have been used long enough 
for families to learn how well the houses meet 
their needs. Knowledge of reasons for con- 
sumer satisfactions and dissatisfactions in using 
prefabricated houses is accumulating. A recent 
study brought together some of this information. 

Who lives in prefabricated houses? One 
hundred and sixteen families, selected to pro- 
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vide a random sample of residents of five and 
six room, prefabricated houses, with utility 
room and bath, and without basement, were 
interviewed. Skilled and unskilled laborers made 
up the largest group and were 45.7 per cent of 
the sample. Fifteen and five-tenths per cent 
were professional; 12.1 per cent, business; 13.8 
per cent, white collar; and 12.9 per cent super- 
visory workers. Husbands were the principal 
earners in 94 per cent of the families. Of the 
entire group, 78.5 per cent considered their 
prefabricated houses ‘‘satisfactory.”’ 

Experience with the houses. The houses were 
located both in subdivisions of similar prefabri- 
cated houses and among conventionally built 
houses. Of the entire group, 87.9 liked the 
neighborhood in which they were living. A 
higher percentage of homemakers who live in 
a subdivision thought this was more satisfactory 
than of the homemakers living in a neighbor- 
hood of dissimilar houses. 

Need for repair was considered as a possible 
influence on satisfactoriness of the houses. 
Only 6.9 per cent reported repair that they had 
paid someone to do. Fifty-three and four-tenths 
per cent reported no repair needed. Twenty-two 
and four-tenths per cent had made repairs 
needed. No one reported difficulty in getting 
repair materials or replacements. 

Cost of unkeep was not considered great. 
Twelve per cent reported no expense for upkeep 
and 68.9 per cent reported “‘paint only.” Ninty- 
six and six-tenths per cent of the homemakers 
said the houses were easy to keep clean. Eighty- 
five and three-tenths per cent said the houses 
were well insulated. The yearly heating bill 
averaged $96.82 for two-bedroom and $100.96 
for three-bedroom houses. 

Ninety-one and four-tenths per cent of the 
homemakers liked the room arrangement of the 
prefabricated houses. 

What users said about the houses. Financial 
reasons were the primary factors which in- 
fluenced families to buy prefabricated houses. 
Other important factors were location and avail- 
ability. Leading sources of information about 
the houses were friends or relatives who lived 
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in them; advertisements ; and viewing of sample, 
furnished houses. 

If the cooperating families were to buy 
another house, 63.8 per cent would buy another 
prefabricated house. Eighty-one per cent be- 
lieved the resale price of their homes would be 
satisfactory. Desirable features about the houses 
outnumbered undesirable features. When asked 
how their present home compared with their 
“ideal home,” 12.9 per cent gave the highest 
rating and 56 per cent the second highest rating 
possible. A significantly higher percentage 
would buy another prefabricated house, and a 
lower percentage of the group who liked the 
houses than of the group who disliked the 
houses were planning to move. 

Dissatisfaction with some aspect of heating 
and ventilation was the type most frequently 
expressed. ; 

Features or characteristics of the houses with 
which a high percentage of the homemakers in- 
dicated satisfaction were: small amount of 
repair work ; low upkeep expense ; ease in clean- 
ing; good insulation ; convenient room arrange- 
ments; convenient kitchen; and adequate space 
for ironing, television, sewing, an outdoor play 
for children. 

Outsiders’ opinion. The interviewer rated 
each house visited on the basis of aesthetic ap- 
pearance and adequacy of space. On the basis 
of aesthetic qualities, 84.5 per cent of the homes 
were either in the highest or second highest 
category. Ninety and five-tenths per cent of the 
houses had an adequate number of rooms pet 
person for the families who lived in them. 

The study indicates that prefabricated houses 
are meeting family needs to a fairly high degree 
of satisfaction. Since builders show a continu- 
ing interest in improvement, the outlook for 
“satisfactoriness” of the houses seems good. 

One final measure, the test of use over time, 
could not be made. Perhaps all “old” houses 
are less satisfactory than new ones. When “‘pre- 
fabs” are compared with conventional houses 
ten or twenty years from now, cost should again 
prove to be an important factor in the bal- 
ance. 
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Today’s Housing Program, the Community, 
and Social Casework 


DANIEL J. RANSOHOFF 
Community Services Director, Family Service of Cincinnati and Hamilton County 


Tue Housing Policy. The ultimate aim of the 
housing program in the United States (public 
housing, urban redevelopment, FHA, etc.) is 
not just the construction of dwelling units. 
The primary purpose is to promote physical, 
social, and emotional well-being of all citizens 
concerned by means of safer and more sanitary 
housing in a more desirable social environment. 
This goal was stated in the “Declaration of Na- 
tional Housing Policy’ in the Housing Act of 
1949 (Public Law No. 171, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, Chapter 338, Section 2).1 

In this respect the goals of both housing and 
welfare groups in the United States seem identi- 
cal; yet in many communities these two groups 
are not cooperating fully or making maximum 
effective use of one another’s facilities or serv- 
ices. This is attested to by housing officials 
and social caseworkers alike. 

A Good Home Is More Than Bricks and 
Mortar. It generally takes considerably more 
than a good housing unit to help rehabilitate a 
family, particularly when a family has lived in 
a slum area for many years and there are, in 
addition, serious family problems. Many or- 
ganizations have long recognized the need for 
teamwork among social agencies to strengthen 
family life. The relationship between social 

1 The substance of this act was reaffirmed in part by the 
1954 Housing Act and more definitely stated by President 
Eisenhower in his message to Congress on January 6, 1955: 
“‘As part of our efforts to provide decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing for low-income families we must carry forward the 
housing program authorized during the Eighty-third Congress. 
We must also authorize contracts for a firm program of 
35,000 additional public housing units in each of the next 
two fiscal years. This program will meet the most pressing 
obligations of the federal government into the 1958 fiscal year 
for planning and building public housing. By that time the 
private building industry, aided by the Housing Act of 
1954, will have had the opportunity to assume its full role 
in providing adequate housing for our low-income families.’’ 
In another statement, President Eisenhower added: ‘‘. . . 
good housing in good neighborhoods is necessary for good 
citizenship and good health among our people.” 
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agencies and the housing program might seem 
obvious; however, it is a matter of record that 
housing and welfare agencies could work to- 
gether more efficiently in using existing housing 
to achieve the goal stated in the Housing Act of 
1949 and to bring into existence more urgently 
needed housing. 

Effect of Poor Housing on Total Family. The 
effects of unsafe, unsanitary, and overcrowded 
housing conditions are too seldom considered 
as they affect the total family, and too few social 
agencies have statistical information along this 
line (with the exception of health figures). 
On the other hand, many social agencies have 
case records in which they can see directly the 
effect that bad housing has had on the health, 
happiness, and productivity of a family unit. 
Of special importance is the fact that the social 
caseworker can see first hand what effect bad 
housing conditions have on the development of 
children. Unfortunately only limited family 
case material in connection with housing is ever 
correlated or used. How often are casework 
agencies asked to prepare material concerning 
the family in connection with proposed housing 
legislation ? How often are leaders in the family 
movement asked to testify on behalf of housing 
legislation? How often are family agencies con- 
sulted on family need and eligibility require- 
ments ? How many social casework agencies are 
consulted in preliminary housing planning? 
How many social casework agencies or repre- 
sentatives are brought in on housing manage- 
ment policy, even in connection with family 
problems ? 

Social Agencies and Housing Policy. It is 
important to recognize that poor housing is a 
concern of family casework agencies and has 
been for many years. Belief that it is basic 
that “‘adequate housing for every family be 
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accepted consciously as a national objective’’ 
was unanimously expressed by the Family Serv- 
ice Association of America board during its 
meeting in New York City, December 3 and 4, 
1954. The board acted on the following state- 
ment of the Public Issues Committee: 

Housing—especially housing for families with low 
incomes—has been a major concern of family service 
agencies from the time of their initial organization. 
Continuing efforts have been made by many of them 
over a long period of years to see that shelter of at 
least minimum decent standards was available to all 
families. 

While there has certainly been much progress in 
the raising of sanitary and building standards, the fact 
remains that millions of families are still compelled to 
live, in large and smaller cities and in rural areas, 
in houses that are unfit for human_ habitation. 
(Statement of the Family Service Association of 
America Committee on Public Issues, April 5, 1954) 


The report concludes by directing family 
agencies which are concerned about the unmet 
housing needs of families of low and moderate 
income to contact the congressmen who are 
chairmen respectively of the House and Senate 
Banking and Currency Committees. 

Here we see a national association, concerned 
primarily with strengthening family life, taking 
direct action in the interest of housing legisla- 
tion. Even though it is often the opinion of 
housing officials that many social agencies have 
not concerned themselves sufficiently with the 
housing program, in this and many other in- 
stances, we see that the contrary is true. The 
Family Service Association of America is one 
of many social agencies that has taken a positive 
stand in favor of an effective housing program.? 

Do Housing Officials Concern Themselves 
Sufficiently with Social Work? 1n contrast to 
this, it might be said that housing officials do 
not concern themselves sufficiently with most 
social work programs in general and, what is 
more important, many housing officials do not 
concern themselves nearly enough with the in- 
terests of the persons whom they are serving 
directly within the various housing projects. 


2 The American Association of Social Workers has come 
out strongly for housing on a number of occasions. 
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This is not the main theme of this paper; how- 
ever, it seems to be a point which needs clarifi- 
cation. Early in the public housing program 
many housing managers and administrators were 
former social workers. Today there are rela- 
tively few social workers in housing and prac- 
tically no graduate professional social workers. 
More and more housing officials are former law- 
yers or former real-estate men. They think of 
themselves as ‘businessmen’ when in reality, 
according to the United States Housing Act of 
1949, they are also in the field of human wel- 
fare. This is a trend worth examining.® 

The Social Caseworker and Housing. Why 
is the social caseworker in a unique position to 
know directly how poor housing affects family 
life? The answer is simple even though it is 
nat to be construed that the social caseworker 
can provide basic evidence proving a direct cor- 
relation between poor housing and adverse 
health or family life, or demonstrate causal re- 
lationship without further extensive research. 
The family or social caseworker, however, is 
able to bring forth material on specific families 
from which generalizations can realistically be 
made. 

What is the relation of the family and in- 
dividual to his dwelling unit? 1. A man work- 
ing 44 hours a week, 50 weeks a year, 30 
minutes distant from home, spends from a mini- 
mum of one-third to a maximum of substan- 
tially over two-thirds of his time at home. _III- 
ness or unemployment increases this fraction. 
2. A homemaking woman spends from two- 
thirds to nineteen-twentieths of her time at 
home. 3. A preschool child spends from two- 
thirds to nineteen-twentieths of his time at home. 
4. A school child spends from half to more than 
three-fourths of his time at home.‘ 

Case examples from the records of family 
service agencies are included here to illustrate 
how specific housing conditions have affected 

* For further information on the social aspects of housing, 
see ‘‘Housing and Social Structure’’ by Anthony F. C. Wal- 
lace reproduced by the Philadelphia Housing Authority, 
1952. 


4 Edith Elmer Wood, ‘Introduction to Housing Facts and 
Principles.”’ 
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specific families. (Since the work of family 
service agencies is confidential, the case material 
has been disguised so the identity of the family 
will not be known.) 


Family #1. George Madison had worked in De- 
troit for six years. He had always hoped to live in a 
smaller town, and when the automobile plant where 
he was employed closed during a seasonal slack, 
George sold his house, bought a trailer, loaded his 
wife and three children into it, and set off for a new 
community where defense work was available 

The lack of living space for sale or rent anywhere 
in the whole area gave the Madisons their first set- 
back. They crowded into a trailer camp on the edge 
of town where services were primitive and playgrounds 
non-existent. The two younger girls fretted for lack 
of play space. George, Jr., the oldest child, age 
fourteen, was so miserable in the new set-up that 
he did poorly in his school work even though he 
had done very well back in Detroit. Mrs. Madison 
found adjustment hard. She could not stay cooped 
up in the tiny trailer all day and insisted that they 
eat their evening meal in a restaurant. There were 
other family problems, but the Aousing problem 
aggravated what had been throughout a very trying 
situation for each member. The girls were sick more 
often than they had ever been before. George Jr., 
who had never been in trouble, “took up” with a 
gang because he hated being at home. George and 
his wife quarreled often and then had long “periods 
of silence.” 

Several times the foreman of the plant where 
George worked found George staring blankly into 
space and guessed he was having “wife trouble.” The 
foreman advised George twice to “snap out of it” 
and even discussed it with the personnel manager. 
However, because of his good work record George 
was kept on. One morning George arrived fresh from 
a family quarrel and, while staring into space, got 
his arm caught in a machine. Months followed in the 
hospital. This family situation to date, in a period 
of six months, has cost the community as much as 
$3000. This includes hospitalization, financial as- 
sistance to the Madison family, etc. 


The serious housing shortage for middle-income 
families played a large part in this tragic family 
situation as any social caseworker will testify, 
although it was by no means the whole problem. 
Industrial accidents cost millions of dollars evezy 
year. Moreover, many surveys show that from 
60 to 80 per cent of all dismissals in industry 
are due to social incompetence. Only about 20 
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to 40 per cent are due to technical incompetence. 
How much of the social incompetence is due 
in part to bad housing, nobody knows, but 
housing no doubt is a contributing factor in 
many situations. 


Family #2. The Johnsons lived in what was once 
a middle-class neighborhood but now is crowded 
with walk-ups. They had two bedrooms, a living- 
dining-room combination, and a kitchen. This situa- 
tion came to the attention of a family agency after 
the nine-year-old son was taken to the Juvenile Court. 
The boy shared a bedroom with a younger brother and 
an older sister. There were a number of serious 
family problems, but the overcrowding aggravated 
what was already a complicated condition. The father 
had a good job but could not find a larger apartment 
at a rent he could afford or in a neighborhood where 
there were playgrounds and where his nine-year-old 
son could find appropriate activities. Some years after 
coming to the agency, the family was able to find an 
apartment in another neighborhood. The new apart- 
ment had three bedrooms so the boys could share one 
room and the girl could have a separate room. There 
was a marked reduction in family tensions after the 
move. The caseworker stated that the change in 
environment made the chances of helping this family 
through family casework immeasurably greater. 

Family #2. The next example is of a family where 
there are three daughters, one son, and a mother living 
in two rooms. The family came to the attention of 
Family Service because the oldest girl was getting 
into difficulty with young men in the neighborhood. 
The mother complained that in addition to being 
unable to control her children, she felt that the 
neighborhood was a bad influence. The two-room 
flat was crowded, and there was no privacy for any 
member of the family. There was no place for the 
girl to entertain friends. The mother did not find 
these factors as disconcerting as the immediate neigh- 
borhood environment. In visiting the neighborhood, 
the caseworker found that it was not the “worst slum 
she had ever seen,” but the area was crowded and 
there were many bars concentrated in the area. 
During the summer evenings, particularly, there was 
considerable drinking, and men sitting in the alley- 
ways or on the stoops would befriend the two older 
girls who did not know how to handle this. Obviously 
housing and the neighborhood intensified this family 
problem. No one would say it was the whole prob- 
lem because even if this family were able to move to 
public housing or other quarters where the en- 
vironmental problems might be solved, other family 
problems would still exist. 

Family #4. The last example is of a mother and 
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four children, eight months and two, three and 
eight years. The family is receiving Aid to Dependent 
Children. The father is not in the home. The family 
lives in two rooms. They have one large bed which 
serves five people. The apartment is on the top floor 
and is so hot in summer that on many occasions the 
mother has taken her children to the park for the 
night. The landlord is very disagreeable and insults 
the tenant, knowing that she can find no other place 
to live with her four children. The caseworker at a 
family service agency found that the mother lost con- 
siderable self-respect when she found other landlords 
unwilling to take a family with so many children. 
What confidence she had in herself was shattered 
after continual hunting and discouragement. Housing 
obviously is a complicating factor in this family 
situation, but again it is by no means the whole 
problem. 

This latter family has been on the waiting list 
for public housing for over two years. Because of 
her family problems, this mother is not sure ‘whether 
she would like to live in public housing or not.” She 
has concern about the “investigation.” However, when 
a vacancy occurs and her name comes up on the list, 
she will move into public housing if she is accepted. 


Here it is important to clear up an additional 
related point where housing and social casework 
are jointly concerned. Early in the housing 
program only “worthy” or “good” or “deserv- 
ing” families with references were accepted in 
public housing. Now the policy varies from 
community to community, and most housing 
authorities take low-income families who live 
in substandard housing in order of application. 
(Preference is only given to families in the way 
of, and displaced by, public improvement.) 
But even with this policy of taking families re- 
gardless of ‘‘credit reference, etc.” managers 
tend to favor “good’’ tenants and refer to 
others as “problem families.’’ The social case- 
worker can be tremendously helpful: (1) in 
helping the family with its problems; (2) by 
sharing experience in helping troubled families 
with housing management; and (3) in terms 
of the community-relations aspect of the whole 
housing program. 

In discussing public housing, one of the ques- 
tions that is nearly always asked is, ““Why don’t 
the tenants in public housing take care of their 
property?” The answer is that nine out of ten 
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of the tenants in public housing do take pride 
in their apartments and take excellent care of 
the property. One in ten have difficulty. They 
are called “sloppy housekeepers” and they have 
a hard time managing. These are not “problem 
families” as many describe them. They are 
families with problems—serious problems—and 
can often be helped by a family agency or some 
other social casework agency interested in family 
and individual problems. Many psychiatrists 
have pointed out that “sloppy” housekeeping 
and poor management are often a symptom of 
some family difficulty. 

Health and the Total Family, In family case- 
work we have increasing evidence that ill health, 
which is more pronounced in substandard than 
in standard areas, is often the beginning of 
setious family breakdown. The onset of serious 
physical illness in a*family is disturbing, par- 
ticularly to children. Almost overnight family 
situations can be disrupted, incomes reduced, 
parents’ confidence in their capacity to carry 
additional responsibilities threatened, and chil- 
dren’s fears aroused over the possible loss of a 
parent. Obviously family problems are inten- 
sified by the health hazards so prevalent in slum 
areas, 

Family problems nearly always appear in 
clusters. For example, the illness of one mem- 
ber of the family often creates problems for 
other members. The husband who is dependent 
on his wife finds it difficult to meet his wife's 
dependency needs when she is ill and at the 
same time meet the additional dependency needs 
of the children. This can, and often does, result 
in marriage difficulty and child behavior prob- 
lems in addition to the original problem of ill- 
ness. Over and above all this, if the housing 
was inadequate before the illness set in, the 
housing problem becomes intensified for many 
obvious reasons and is part of the multiplicity of 
the family problems. 

This same factor regarding the multiplicity of 
family problems is illustrated statistically by 
Bradley Buell in “Community Planning for 
Human Services.” In this study it was found 
that in the city of St. Paul 40 per cent of all the 
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families interviewed received some services from 
one or more agencies operated for the city’s 
health and welfare betterment. It is to be 
noted, however, that 6 per cent of the families 
accounted for more than one-half the cases 
served by all the agencies and cost the com- 
munity approximately one-half the subsidized 
health and welfare bill. The problems in these 
families were manifold, and the families were 
served by as many as six, eight, and ten agen- 
cies. 

When the family agency is involved, the case- 
worker understands the impact of illness on 
family life and knows how to utilize appropriate 
resources in relation to the total family need. 
In addition, the caseworker’s relationship with 
the family is stabilizing and gives much needed 
emotional support. 

Mental Health. One area which deserves 
mention here is that of mental health. To deal 
with this briefly I will take an excerpt from the 
paper “Mental Health and Housing” by Milton 
Rosenbaum, M.D., Department of Psychiatry, 
College of Medicine, University of Cincinnati 
(Cincinnati Journal of Medicine, July, 1949). 


But what about the effect on the emotional growth 
and development of the child who, because of the 
overcrowded living conditions, is continually exposed 
to sexuality, family fightings and bickerings, and a 
host of other noxious psychological agents? Such a 
child can be as crippled in his personality development 
as the one who is crippled by recurrent attacks of rheu- 
matic fever. The basic frustrations and deprivations 
that adults experience in such an environment become 
a continuous noxious agent which undermines their 
mental, physical, and moral fibre. These real frustra- 
tions in the dignity of living, over which many of 
these unfortunate people have no control, go far 
to produce asocial, antisocial, and neurotic attitudes 
which are then handed down to the chiidren in one 
way or another. The sense of dignity, the sense of 
pride, which every adult strives for, can never be 
satisfied under these conditions and without them the 
whole mora! and social structure of the family 
collapses. 

This is an area of life with which many psychia- 
trists and social workers are only too well acquainted 
and many of them have had the experience of ob- 
serving the almost miraculous changes that occur in 
a family when decent living quarters are made 
available. In many instances, improved housing 
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conditions can do more to rehabilitate an entire family 
than a school of psychiatrists and psychiatric social 
workers. 


Many psychiatrists have testified that poor 
housing is a deterrent to emotional well-being 
of the family, and this seems to be pretty well- 
accepted fact. But it is only in more recent years 
that the importance of the teamwork approach 
among agencies in strengthening family life has 
been fully realized. 

From the Family Casework Point of View, 
What Is the Solution? In the Better Housing 
League “Page-a-month” of January, 1955, it is 
stated: “The Better Housing League has long 
recognized the need for teamwork among social 
agencies in strengthening family life. It often 
takes more than a good house to rehabilitate a 
family.” There are many different methods of 
bringing housing officials and health and wel- 
fare agencies into closer cooperation. As was 
mentioned earlier, the goals of both groups are 
the same, and for the purpose of this paper the 
responsibilities can be divided in two very def- 
inite parts: (1) How can health and welfare 
agencies participate and aid in promoting the 
goal of a decent home for every American 
family? (2) How can housing officials make 
more effective use of social agencies? 

Health and Welfare Agencies Can Aid in 
Promoting the Goal of a Decent Home for Every 
American Family. (1) Social agencies, includ- 
ing health services, family agencies, courts, etc., 
can document evidence (for legislation, etc.) to 
the effect that poor housing has a bad influence 
on family life and that poor housing spreads 
disease and fosters delinquency, economic de- 
pendency, and crime. Even though this sounds 
relatively easy, only limited conclusive studies 
have been completed to date correlating poor 
health and housing and showing causal relation- 
ship. A study by Dr. Julien Benjamin, associate 
professor of medicine at the College of Medi- 
cine, University of Cincinnati, and others, en- 
titled “The Influence of Overcrowding on the 
Incidence of Pneumonia”’ is one of the earliest 
demonstrating a relationship between poor 
housing and poor health. Currently there is an 
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extensive study on the relationship of health 
and housing in process under the auspices of 
the school of Public Health, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. To affect legislation it is important to 
have more than one study. 

(2) Social agencies concerned with health 
and family life could and should be more vocal 
in support of housing legislation. 

(3) Social agencies have the responsibility of 
cooperating in the planning of social and coun- 
seling activities within any housing program 
when requested to do so by officials in the 
housing program. The goal of such a program, 
of course, is to enable the agencies to best serve 
all persons concerned. This does not infer that 
residents of a public housing project or any 
other housing program are to be treated any 
differently than other members of the com- 
munity at large. However, the very fact that 
families have been moved or have moved volun- 
tarily indicates that some changes have already 
taken place and that additional services might 
be appropriately suggested. 

Methods by Which Housing Officials Could 
Make Better Use of Social Agencies and Social 
Casework Agencies in Particular. (1) It is 
necessary for the policy-making bodies in hous- 
ing to familiarize themselves with the goals of 
the welfare programs in the community and 
specifically with social casework services. (Most 
persons are already familiar with the health and 
recreation agencies.) To be effective, a com- 
munity-service program in any public housing 
project must receive the same attention as site 
selection, budget, maintenance, etc. The policy 
makers in any housing program must be familiar 
with the principles of sound, professional wel- 
fare services so that they may make maximum 
effective use of these services. 

This policy has already been established in a 
number of housing authorities throughout the 
country and is epitomized by the following 
statement from the “Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Community Activities in the New 
York City Housing Authority,” March, 1947, 
third draft, Page 3: 


As a public agency the New York City Housing 
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Authority has a relationship to its tenants beyond 
that of private management working for a profit. In 
the creation of a new community it has the responsi- 
bility not only for the economic success of the proj- 
ect but for securing the maximum social return to 
the community. This can be accomplished only by 
proper and intelligent management policy and by 
making available facilities to meet the cultural, social, 
and educational interests of the tenants. 


(2) Community services must be extended to 
residents of housing programs to the same ex- 
tent as they are to other members of the com- 
munity. However, in accordance with the pre- 
ceding statement, that responsibility goes beyond 
that of a normal tenant-landlord relationship 
in private housing. The best means by which 
a manager can discharge his responsibility with- 
out resorting to “overprotection and _pater- 
nalism” is to encourage the growth of a real 
tenant community. There is every reason to 
believe that this type of management will reduce 
maintenance costs, but, what is more important, 
it will help the housing program come closer 
to achieving the goal for which it was intended. 
The measures which management should take 
to promote a healthy tenant community include: 
(a) The establishment and maintenance of a 
direct and effective working relationship with 
neighborhood institutions including churches, 
schools, recreation facilities, community councils, 
etc. (b) Establishment of sound facilities for 
strengthening and promoting strong family life. 
This would include recognizing and taking note 
of family and individual problems which are 
actively or potentially affecting the community 
welfare and operation of the project, and refer- 
ring families on a sound professional basis to 
those social casework agencies established to 
handle specific family and related problems. 

(3) Housing officials have the responsibility 
of joining the community in supporting Com- 
munity Chest and other welfare agencies. 
Housing officials are in a unique position to be 
familiar with the work of these agencies. 

(4) Housing officials have the responsibility 
of supporting professional personnel standards 
in all welfare services, just as in their own pro- 
fession. 
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The School and Its Role in 
Community Development 


HANS FROELICHER, JR. 


President of the Citizens Planning and Housing Association and Headmaster of the 
Park School, Baltimore, Maryland 


WE ASKED the public school people of 
Baltimore to tell this story, for the accomplish- 
ments are theirs and the joys of relating the ac- 
count should be theirs. The school authorities 
responded to this request with: “No, you tell it. 
We have written many accounts for school 
people. It is more important for you to teli how 
you see us in action and to evaluate our prog- 
ress.” Thus, we modestly tell the story of an 
activity in which our civic association, the Citi- 
zens Planning and Housing Association, has 
sometimes been the stimulator and at other 
times the stimulated. 

Change of Emphasis. The very title of this 
article is a measure of the progress we have 
made in education. Fifty years ago, the sugges- 
tion that schools could play a dynamic role in 
community development was largely the dream 
of afew. The work of Miss Persis K. Miller at 
the Locust Point School in Baltimore was cele- 
brated as a magnificent tour de force. Her 
parents came to the school to eat, to work, to 
meet, even to exercise and bathe. But this work 
was largely captured in the journals as some- 
thing fine done by a dynamic and forceful prin- 
cipal. Imitation was to wait a very long time. 
Who else could go over the heads of a School 
Board and get buildings and equipment from 
the Mayor and City Council? Today, much is 
being done as schools themselves are taking in- 
creasing initiative in community activity. Far 
from being a thing apart, the school today is 
conceived by city planners as the physical and 
social center of the neighborhood. 

Requirements for an Effective Program. This 
change of emphasis in education has made it 
possible for the schools to become real allies of 
city planners and of those interested in better 
housing. Schools, training for citizenship—and 
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citizens, practicing citizenship have worked side 
by side in Baltimore for many years in neighbor- 
hood and community problems. Throughout 
this period, two essentials have been strongly 
present: a concern for community problems by 
the top personnel of our Department of Educa- 
tion, and the existence of a serious housing 
problem which was the focus of an active citi- 
zens group devoted to better housing and plan- 
ning—the Citizens Planning and Housing 
Association, for which I have been a volunteer 
worker and president for over ten years. The 
fact that I myself am an educator, the head- 
master of a community centered private school, 
has meant that as a citizens organization CPHA 
has had special interest in concentrating on the 
school and its role in community development. 

Baltimore's Housing Problem. Baltimore, in 
1940, had the dubious distinction of having the 
highest percentage of dilapidated housing, the 
greatest number of outside toilets and the 
highest TB death rate of any of the ten largest 
cities in the country. When its first housing 
code was enacted in 1942, an estimated 50,000 
houses were in flagrant violation. Each year, 
the city’s slums imposed an additional municipal 
burden of $14,000,000. 

The extent of this housing problem had been 
revealed to an oblivious community in a survey 
made (in 1936) by Frances H. Morton, then a 
student at the New York School of Social Work. 
Miss Morton's revelations had been exploded to 
the general public through a series of special 
articles published in the Baltimore Sun with 
pictures. Clark S. Hobbs, the writer, is today 
chairman of Baltimore’s Redevelopment Com- 
mission. Miss Morton carried on by founding 
the Citizens Planning and Housing Association. 
This group has today 2,000 members and Miss 
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Morton is completing her tenth year as its 
Executive Secretary. 

Initial Steps. In 1937, the city built some 
public housing, but the ‘‘one shot” citizens 
group responsible for this achievement evapo- 
rated shortly thereafter—leaving the projects to 
become victims of maladministration and public 
misunderstanding, lacking even tenants. A 
modest group of social workers—later to be- 
come the CPHA—decided to do something, and 
immediately called in representatives of the 
schools. Through the cooperation of the home 
economics staff and students, a demonstration 
apartment was set up in a housing project, and, 
with this evidence that public housing could be 
made livable, new tenants were found. 

This modest start by the Department of Edu- 
cation was followed in 1946 with the introduc- 
tion of a community study workshop. The pro- 
gram was accelerated in 1947 with the coming 
of a new superintendent. Administration of the 
schools was decentralized and each school was 
left free to fit its program into neighborhood 
needs. 

Community Study. Such freedom was, of 
course, of little value unless bolstered by active 
community concern on the part of teachers and 
principals. These teachers, knowing little of 
the neighborhoods in which they taught, or of 
the backgrounds of their students, did not at 
first take advantage of the opportunities af- 
forded. Their interest was aroused through 
Baltimore’s unique community study workshops. 
These courses, covering both general and special- 
ized subjects, tap a reservoir of community con- 
cern. The program began in 1946 under the 
leadership of Dr. Harry Bard, Assistant Director 
of the Curriculum Bureau, as a voluntary after- 
school study course for credit meeting every 
two weeks. In 1952 over one third of Balti- 
more’s teachers had participated in these work- 
shops, some for as many as four years. 

In a sense, “community study” is a misnomer 
because the program is far more than that. 
Community study is conceived as a prelude to 
community action and it is this which makes 
Baltimore’s program so effective. Housing is 
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emphasized from the beginning, with one third 
of the first year program devoted to Baltimore's 
housing problems and what is being done about 
them. Not only do officials of the various 
government agencies speak to the teachers, but 
their information is followed up by a presenta- 
tion of the citizens’ concern and the possibilities 
for volunteer citizen activities through the 
CPHA. After taking the first year workshop 
it is possible for teachers to take further study 
in specialized workshops which include housing, 
city planning, recreation, government, social 
welfare, human relations and _ historical re- 
sources as well as industrial and labor activities, 
transportation and communications. The hous- 
ing section of this advanced program, which em- 
phasizes curriculum revision and use of com- 
munity resources, has been under the leadership 
of Miss Morton, as* Executive Secretary of the 
Citizens Planning and Housing Association. 
These workshops have been of two types: (1) 
those which have drawn teachers from all sec- 
tions of the city and which have, therefore, em- 
phasized city-wide problems, and (2) those 
which have drawn their members from one 
school and one neighborhood and which have 
programs related to that school and neighbor- 
hood. 

The Baltimore Book, An extraordinary result 
of teacher community study was the compilation 
of a text book on Baltimore by the classes. 
This book, Baltimore, City of Promise, pre- 
sented youth’s approach to a city and its prob- 
lems. Possibilities for improvement are coupled 
with descriptions of existing conditions in Balti- 
more in fields including housing, transportation, 
labor relations and the many other facets of 
city living. The students writing the different 
papers worked with city and private agencies in 
gathering data. They were guided by teachers 
who had been trained in community study work- 
shops. The resulting student book, with a mini- 
mum of teacher editing, is now in use through- 
out the school system. | 

Model Youth City Council. City of Promise 
was followed up last year with a unique version 
of a Model Youth City Council. Each pattici- 
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pating high school selected a particular problem 
for concentrated analysis—and in most cases 
these problems coincided with the subject on 
which the school had worked in preparing C7ty 
of Promise. Following this semester-long study, 
model ordinances were drawn up for introduc- 
tion in the Youth Council and these were de- 
bated during the two days in which the Council 
‘met. A number of ordinances passed by the 
Youth Council were subsequently introduced 
and debated in the actual Baltimore City Council. 

Both City of Promise and the Model Youth 
City Council are continuing projects. The 
book will be kept up to date as part of the 
studies in preparation for the Council session. 
Thus community concern is built into Balti- 
more’s high school curriculum. 

Cooperation of Other Agencies. Such 
achievements as individual school programs, the 
workshops, the Baltimore book and the Youth 
City Council have been made possible only be- 
cause of the close relationship between the 
school system and .other city agencies. In the 
field of housing and planning, where this co- 
ordination has perhaps been the closest, it has 
been facilitated through the Education Com- 
mittee of the Citizens Planning and Housing 
Association. This Committee includes repre- 
sentation from the top level of the Department 
of Education as well as a member from each 
city department concerned with housing and 
planning: the Housing Bureau of the Health 
Department, the Housing Authority, the Re- 
development Commission, the Planning Com- 
mission, the Bureau of Sanitation, the Depart- 
ment of Planning, and the Enoch Pratt Library. 
This committee meets regularly to coordinate 
housing and planning activities in the school sys- 
tem. It acts as a two-way channel through which 
the schools can consult city agencies and through 
which the agencies, in turn, can interpret their 
programs and problems to the schools. The 
keen interest of the city’s public library in civic 
affairs has been invaluable not only to the schools 
but to all civic agencies. Numerous bibliog- 
raphies have been prepared on items of civic con- 
cern and the library staff makes a conscientious 
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and successful attempt to disseminate current ma- 
terial widely. 

Resources for the Schools. Official housing 
and planning agencies in Baltimore have been 
quick to take advantage of the public schools’ 
interest in their field of concern. The Housing 
Authority was the first agency to assign a public 
relations assistant to work with the schools. 
The Authority has also accepted senior high 
school students as trainees in the Baltimore Pub- 
lic School civic experience program, in which 
students do volunteer work with a civic agency 
in order to learn first-hand about its program. 
The Authority has slides and good illustrated 
booklets about public housing which it uses 
for its work with school children. 

The public relations director of the Bureau 
of Sanitation has been working with the public 
schools since 1944. This Bureau forms Clean 
Up Charlie Clubs in the summer and conducts 
Litterbug Campaigns in the winter. 

The Housing Bureau of the Health Depart- 
ment has had an educational director to work 
with the public schools since 1951. This has 
enabled the two agencies to work closely to- 
gether on law enforcement and neighborhood 
rehabilitation programs. In addition to co- 
Operating on projects in enforcement areas, 
the Housing Bureau’s slides and a movie on 
“The Baltimore Plan’’ issued by Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. are constantly in use 
throughout the entire school system. 

In the last several years the Planning Depart- 
ment has assigned a planner to work with 
school projects. Traffic and You and Everybody 
Plans, two beautifully illustrated booklets about 
planning suitable for school use, have been 
published by the Planning Department with the 
cooperation of the schools. These booklets are 
receiving wider and wider circulation and have 
been used as the basis for several classroom 
projects. 

CPHA, our citizens group, has slides of good 
and bad housing for school use. It also acts 
as an information center for teachers who want 
to work on housing or planning projects. Many 
ideas for teachers are included in a booklet, 
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Housing, City Planning and Our Schools, pub- 
lished by the Association. This contains many 
outstanding examples of cooperative projects 
between the schools and various housing 
agencies. 

The Framework. Such then is the framework 
within which the Baltimore schools carry on 
their community activities: the existence of an 
appalling background of slums and blight; a 
forward-looking program for eliminating them, 
which demands the mobilization of the resources 
of the entire community ; a citizens organization 
which acts as a catalyst in this situation ; a school 
administration keenly alert to civic problems 
and civic obligations; and a growing awareness 
on the part of teachers in every school in Balti- 
more that they can and should do something in 
their own school community. 

Now, a word of caution. Baltimore’s pro- 
gram did not spring into being overnight. Our 
accomplishments are the result of 15 years of 
effort. The successful beginning in one school 
was contagious and each ensuing success has 
stimulated others. In a specialized subject like 
housing the beginning must be in a compara- 
tively smail way. Furthermore, such community 
efforts on the part of schools must have the 
understanding of the public. Had the Balti- 
more community not been concerned about its 
slum problem, the efforts of the schools would 
have aroused indignation rather than pride. 
Furthermore, the government agencies involved 
must have facts and materials to furnish the 
schools, and their programs must have sufficient 
flexibility so that school projects can be in- 
tegrated with them. Over the years Baltimore 
has developed all of these essentials. The range 
of what has been accomplished by individual 
schools is a tribute to the imagination and re- 
sourcefulness of the teachers and the readiness 
of the community to undertake such programs. 

Good examples of the work done by schools 
are summarized in Housing, City Planning and 
Our Schools, a comprehensive booklet prepared 
in 1950 summarizing accomplishments to that 
date and containing ideas and resources for 
future projects. By then, experience had dem- 
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onstrated that there were practical and im- 
mediate things that could be done by teachers, 
pupils and parents to improve the community. 

The school is the catalyst through its in- 
fluence on the child. The child, in turn, in- 
fluences the home. Where possible, parent edu- 
cation programs complete the circle. Housing 
programs can be adapted to each age level from 
kindergarten through senior high school and 
college. The point of departure must be varied, 
of course, but it is possible to relate a dynamic 
program both to the strengths and weaknesses 
of the group concerned and to the special op- 
portunities, interests and needs of the com- 
munity. For example, the teaching of housing 
in high schools can be correlated with mathe- 
matics, reading, civics, English composition, 
social studies, health, art, music and shop. It 
can also be made a project for special clubs and 
emphasized on school bulletin boards. Thus 
it can be an inter or extra curricular activity. 

Primary grades can emphasize such things as 
the standards for a good house and good neigh- 
borhood ; keeping homes and schools clean, or, 
particularly in underprivileged areas, personal 
cleanliness and its relationship to family living. 
Songs, games, and skits about home care can be 
devised. Gardens and window boxes can be 
added to the school or classroom and, of course, 
field trips to new housing projects can be made. 
At the upper elementary or junior high school 
level, children can be stimulated to recognize 
housing as a problem about which they can do 
something. They can survey their own com- 
munity to determine needed improvements or 
evaluate their own homes according to accepted 
standards such as those in the city’s housing 
code, if it has one. They can also visit govern- 
ment agencies concerned with housing and plan- 
ning to find out more about their programs. 
Actual improvement projects can also be under- 
taken. 

Elementary Schools. The first outstanding 
example of what one school could do was the 
work of an elementary school in a South Balti- 
more slum. It was in this area that “The Balti- 
more Plan” of housing law enforcement—a 
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house-by-house, block-by-block program of en- 
forcing our housing laws—first tried its wings. 
Work in Block One, of which our citizens’ 
group was very proud, had been completed in 
1945 and 1946. Mrs. Elizabeth Henderson, 
the principal of School 126 in that neighbor- 
hood, came to CPHA in 1947 to express her 
dismay at the way this block had deteriorated. 
Mrs. Henderson did not stop at that, however. 
One of her classes assumed the upkeep of the 
totlot in the center of Block One. The follow- 
ing year housing and sanitation were made the 
central theme of all the classes in the school. 
In addition to learning about these subjects, the 
children wrote a play which was performed at 
the year’s end. Illustrating a school project, the 
creation of a garden in a dirty vacant lot, the 
play showed how the witch “Dirt” was overcome 
by “Flowers.” Through such projects Mrs. 
Henderson and her faculty instilled in these 
children from the slums the desire for something 
better. 

Many schools take slum tours to see bad 
housing. Her children took slum tours in re- 
verse and, inspired by the good housing which 
they saw, made models of the homes they de- 
sired. Parents’ meetings were held so that 
these could be exhibited, with representatives 
of city agencies on hand to give advice on how 
to proceed to improve individual housing situa- 
tions. This pioneer experience emphasized a 
fundamental fact—that one of the most im- 
portant jobs of public schools is to help people 
learn how to Jive. People who have never 
known decent living conditions have learned 
good habits through the experiences their chil- 
dren have brought them. 

The Pilot Program. The experience of Mrs. 
Henderson was followed up in Baltimore's first 
neighborhood rehabilitation project, the 27- 
block “Pilot Program,” in two ways: (1) 
through an action committee that acted as an 
official part of the pilot program and (2) 
through second and third year community study 
workshops in the neighborhood. Through the 
work of the schools in this area came a general 
understanding of the purposes of law enforce- 
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ment programs and through changes in cur- 
riculum, classroom beautification and neighbor- 
hood clean-up, the pupils themselves became 
part of the program. 

The schools were invited to participate at the 
request of the Housing Bureau, and a com- 
mittee, representing both schools with pupils 
from the area and central office staff, was ap- 
pointed. The committee set itself a three-fold 
goal: (1) to understand housing conditions in 
the area, including both the underlying forces 
that were creating blight and the potential fac- 
tors for improving the situation; (2) to stimu- 
late sensitivities and attitudes which would 
create concern about housing conditions; and 
(3) to promote action to improve the situation. 
These goals were to be approached through edu- 
cating the teachers, the pupils and the parents. 

The community study workshop begun in the 
area to acquaint teachers with the problems is 
now in its fourth year as a continuing program, 
and the perceptions of the teachers have been 
transmitted to the classroom. One elementary 
school in the area set itself an objective for each 
grade. A clean school was envisaged by the first 
gtade teacher as a means of developing habits 
which would carry over into everyday living, and 
this grade cleaned its classroom, yard and hall- 
ways; developed school pride ; and visited model 
homes. The third grade teacher, on the other 
hand, decided to show that good homes are 
essential to good citizenship and to an under- 
standing of what makes an attractive home. 
This class made model houses and yards il- 
lustrating proper living conditions, and wrote 
poems, stories, songs and plays. Another ele- 
mentary school in the area had 6th grade units 
on rodent control, the rights and responsibilities 
of tenants and landlords, and community serv- 
ices. A primary class in the same school made 
scale models of “the house we would like to live 
in.” 

National Recognition. It was these three pro- 
grams, the community study workshops, the 
work of School 126, and the cooperation in 
the Pilot Program, which resulted in an award 
to the Baltimore Department of Education for 
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community improvement by The School Execu- 
tive for an “Outstanding entry illustrating the 
direct approach” which ‘‘assumed the responsi- 
bility of analyzing community needs and devis- 
ing ways and means by which the school could 
be used for raising the material and cultural 
standards of living in the community.” 

Last year the Housing Bureau of the Balti- 
more Health Department began a second neigh- 
borhood rehabilitation project and the schools 
were again called upon to participate through 
the community study workshops. Already, by- 
products of this workshop have expanded from 
concern with the Mt. Royal community to the 
initiation of a new workshop with similar goals 
in still another neighborhood by some teachers 
who taught in that school but who happened to 
live in the Mt. Royal area. 

School Initiative. In the two neighborhood 
rehabilitation areas the city agencies have asked 
for and received the help of the schools. Many 
times, in Baltimore, the shoe is on the other 
foot. Schools or school workshops ask for the 
help of city agencies. For example, one school 
found the filth around it so bad that its faculty 
asked the aid of the Health Department in rid- 
ding the neighborhood of rat-infested fences 
and outside toilets. Then the school children 
proceeded to make gardens with white picket 
fences in this slum neighborhood where back 
yards had been piled with ashes and debris. 
Each class in the school studied gardens and 
worked in the neighborhood. Eight city blocks 
were covered in all. The children were assisted 
in their work by students from my own school— 
a private one. 

A brand new school in another dismal slum, 
through the leadership of its neighborhood-cen- 
tered workshop, secured recreation leadership 
for its playground last year. Now it is con- 
ducting a campaign for housing law enforce- 
ment in the area. The pressure work is being 
carried on by a barber, a nurse, and a priest, all 
of whom are in the workshop along with the 
teachers and some parents. The group is about 
ready to go on television with our citizens as- 
sociation to arouse further public interest in the 
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serious conditions in its neighborhood. 
Clean-Up, Fix-Up. Year-long school proj- 
ects are, of course, exceptions. In order to 
focus attention on community problems in other 
schools for at least part of the year, the CPHA 
and other agencies have sponsored Clean-Up, 
Fix-Up Campaigns for three years. In 1953, a 
total of 134 schools participated through (1) an 
educational program in the school which em- 
phasized curriculum; (2) the adopt-a-lot pro- 
gram where schools “adopted” either city-owned 
lots or privately-owned back yards, cleaned 
them up and planted gardens; or (3) other 
school action programs affecting classrooms, 
hallways and school plants. A total of 22 
schools were awarded certificates for activities 
ranging from neighborhood clean-up and 
garden projects to dramatic skits on housing 
written and performed by the children. 
Planning. While Clean-Up, Fix-Up empha- 
sized housing, planning has been brought into 
the schools through the Art Department. One 
architectural class has already designed a com- 
plete plan for the redevelopment of a sixty 
acre tract and the project this year is being ex- 
panded to include four high schools in Balti- 
more. The results of this program for the stu- 
dent are that he has a better understanding of 
the individual’s relationship to the neighborhood 
and of the neighborhood to the entire city; that 
he appreciates the differences between good and 
bad neighborhoods; that he understands that 
cooperation by many individuals and groups is 
necessary to achieve good neighborhood plan- 
ning; and that he learns that government agen- 
cies as well as individuals play an important 
part in this planning. The work of these 
schools with their redevelopment projects and 
other examples of student activities in housing 
matters is to be written up by students in a 
special issue of their high school newspaper. 
Conclusion. These are only samples of a 
range of activity that has been so wide in Balti- 
more that a seminar group under the community 
study workshop is surveying it this year to de- 
termine just what has been done not only by 
individual community-centered schools, but also 
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through social studies, home economics, coun- 
seling, adult education, and safety and fire pre- 
vention programs—to give only a partial list. 

The school programs which I have described 
now need to be geared to today’s concept of 
“urban renewal.” But “urban renewal,” an ex- 
tension and concentration of the city’s existing 
programs, comes as a natural next step both for 
the schools and for the city agencies concerned 
with blight. The readiness of schools to par- 
ticipate in “urban renewal” has already been 
demonstrated. Shortly after a tentative area was 
announced, one school held a PTA meeting on 
the subject and another began a course of study 
in the community. The school principals in the 
neighborhood are already counted in the leader- 
ship of neighborhood cooperation. Their 
schools are ready to play their now recognized 
and indispensable part. Miss Persis K. Miller 
would rejoice to know that as a result of the work 


of many people over a fifty year period her idea 
is now the policy of a city and of its schools. 
We know that it is possible for schools to 
awaken concern for community improvement 
and that it is possible for communities, so 
vitalized, to achieve remarkable transformations. 


We, in Baltimore, still have much to do. We 
hope the day will come when every teacher 
knows the plan for his school neighborhood and 
knows how this plan is to be implemented. We 
hope that the noteworthy examples of coopera- 
tion by both private and public schools in 
neighborhood projects will become the rule. 
Only after the possibilities for community im- 
provement are made real to the citizens of to- 
morrow will we achieve the transformation in 
our thinking about housing and planning which 
is necessary if we are to meet realistically the 
problems of urban deterioration. 





Delinquency and the Schools 


Juvenile delinquency has become a problem 
attracting national concern. Attention is being 
called to the recent upswing of delinquency 
among our youth and the need to provide more 
adequately for their needs. A recent article in 
The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, “Schools Face the 
Delinquency Problem,” presents some of the 
ways schools ate working and can help. 

This pamphlet points out that the number of 
youth appearing before juvenile courts report- 
ing to the Children’s Bureau increased 29 per 
cent from 1948 to 1952. During the same 
period, the population of children in the ten- 
to seventeen-age bracket, in which the vast 
majority of delinquent youth is found, increased 
only 6 per cent. 

“Reliable studies of population trends show 
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that this critical age group will increase by 
about 40 per cent between 1952 and 1960. It 
is apparent that an upward spiraling rate of 
delinquency occurrence applied to a rapidly ex- 
panding population will produce devastating 
effects upon our social and moral structure, to 
say nothing of its impact upon our national 
economy. That immediate steps should be 
taken to prevent, combat, and control the de- 
linquency of youth seems to be an obvious 
conclusion.” 

In the article the emphasis is on the role the 
schools can play in meeting this problem—in 
controlling and preventing it. It concludes 
that delinquency prevention and control must 
grow out of a general strengthening of all 
school services. 
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A Review of Family Research in 1954 


WINSTON EHRMANN 
University of Florida 


Tuis review discusses some of the characteris- 
tics and trends in research in marriage, the 
family, and related subjects, collectively called 
family research, published in 1954. No attempt 
is made to evaluate systematically these reports. 
References will be made, however, to specific 
research in order to illustrate certain develop- 
ments. It is unfortunate, though quite probable, 
that some studies which will eventually prove 
to be major contributions will unwittingly go 
unmentioned. 

The scope of this survey is limited by arbi- 
trary definitions of research and of marriage and 
the family. By research is meant the systematic 
arrangement and examination of empirical data, 
and critical comments about these matters as 
well, and it may be descriptive or analytical and 
theoretical or practical. Since any investigation 
into human development and activities might 
impinge directly or indirectly upon marriage 
and the family, our review is limited generally 
to the traditional subjects that are covered in 
this journal, Marriage and Family Living, and 
specifically to dating and courtship, husband 
and wife relations, parent and child relation- 
ships, family disorganization, and structural and 
functional components of all of these topics. 
Research studies from all peripheral areas, such 
as many demographic studies on the one hand 
or sex differences on psychological tests on the 
other, are ignored even though inferences from 
them may eventually have a profound influence 
upon the study of marriage and the family. 

The data for this review were obtained from 
an examination of research articles and reviews 
of books and monographs contained in sixty 
English language professional journals in mar- 
riage and the family, sociology, psychology, 

1 This total included about three hundred separate num- 
bers. Unfortunately about fifteen numbers in this entire 


series were missing. Most of them, however, were from 
journals which only occasionally have research articles. 
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psychiatry, social work, sexology, mental and 
social hygiene, eugenics, home economics, educa- 
tion, gerontology, the social sciences, and re- 
lated areas.? 

Less than ten books or pamphlets in family 
research published in 1954 were reviewed in 
the journals. Most research is reported in the 
journals. Although all of the sixty journals con- 
tained articles about marriage and the family, 
only twenty-five, less than one-half, had one or 
more research studies. By our criteria there are 
over one hundred and twenty research articles 
in all. There may be some in periodicals which 
were not examined, but it is probable that their 
number is small. The major difference in the 
number of articles included under any tabulation 
would depend, of course, upon the yardstick used 
in selection. Had we included more from the 
immediately adjacent peripheral areas, the num- 
ber would have been half again or even twice 
as large, and the discussion would have been 
modified accordingly. 

A surprising finding is that from the stand- 
point of numbers this journal emerges as the 
outstanding single reporter of family research. 
In fact four tenths of all these reports appeared 
in Marriage and Family Living. About three 
tenths were published in the sociology journals 
(most of these were in the American Sociologi- 
cal Review and Social Problems); one tenth 
in mental hygiene, psychiatric, and psychological 
journals (over one half from this group ap- 
peared in The American Journal of Ortho- 


2 Although the overwhelming mass of family research is 
being done by American investigators, an increasing, though 
still very small, amount is being done in other nations of 
the world. Digests of the published reports, however, usu- 
ally appear in abstract form in Psychological Abstracts or 
Sociological Abstracts. 

3It is, of course, quite probable that some monographs 
carrying the 1954 imprint will be reviewed in 1955. Should 
this review of research become an annual affair, monographs 
published in 1954 which were not reported and reviewed 
until 1955 would be included in the 1955 review. A similar 
procedure would then be followed for succeeding years. 
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psychiatry, The Journal of Social Psychology, 
Mental Hygiene, and Psychiatry) ; and the re- 
maining two tenths in all others (one half of 
the latter were in three journals, The Eugenics 
Quarterly, Journal of Home Economics and 
Quarterly Journal of Studies in Alcohol). 

The number of reports on a particular subject 
is a rough, but only a rough, measure of the 
concentration of actual research underway. 
Specific studies require enormous variations in 
time from weeks to years, and findings from 
some can be reported at intervals, but others 
only upon termination. Furthermore, special 
issues of journals create greater concentration in 
particular areas. For example, The Interna- 
tional Issue on the Family, Marriage and 
Family Living (November, 1954) and Sexual 
Behavior in American Society, Social Problems 
(April, 1954) contained over one half of the 
accounts appearing during the year in each of 
their respective subjects. 

As reflected in our bibliography, the most 
popular subject was the family (including par- 
ent-child relations), the family group, and prob- 
lems of the aged. The other major areas in 
order of decreasing number of articles were 
marriage and the family in other cultures, mar- 
riage, sexual behavior, disorganization, counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy, and premarriage. 

The three titles in the bibliography under the 
first heading, Commentaries and Reviews, dis- 
cuss various general characteristics of the con- 
temporary study of the family. Reuben Hill 
has in six short pages compressed an unusually 
concise and penetrating critical evaluation of 
the nature of family research, trends and con- 
temporary emphasis, and prospects for future re- 
search. It should be “required reading” for all 
serious students of the family. Nelson Foote 
lays great stress upon the development of agency 
programs and upon the need for evaluating re- 
search to determine if desired ends are being 
met. The questions of whether research should 
be evaluated at all, how it should be done and 
by whom are exceedingly controversial proposals 
which have confirmed protagonists and antago- 
nists. But at least the asking of these kinds 
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of questions are provocative because they en- 
courage us to examine and to resolve certain 
other matters which may in the long run be the 
significant gestures. The sensitive and humanis- 
tic appeal of John Spiegel is for the develop- 
ment of a distinct set of concepts peculiar to 
the family, for the recognition and study of a 
greater variety of family types, and for the 
examination of family behavior in terms of the 
cultural value orientation as set forth by 
Florence Kluckhohn. Incidentally, he acknowl- 
edges his debt to Dewey and Bentley for their 
contribution of the ‘‘transactional approach,” a 
method which probably could be used more ex- 
plicitly in the study of the family with telling 
results. 

It is hoped that the appearance of the Inter- 
national Issue on the Family, Marriage and 
Family Living, under the editorship of William 
Ogburn will stimulate increased and continued 
interest in the family in other literate societies. 
Ogburn points out in his excellent foreword that 
comparative studies of the modern families of 
various nations of the world have been neglected 
partly because of the diversity and heterogeneity 
of institutions in modern society and partly be- 
cause of the fear of creating fallacies by studying 
these phenomena out of their cultural context. 
There can be much profit, however, in compara- 
tive studies, if properly used. ‘One of the 
values of comparison is that we learn what 
others do.” Among other arguments in defense 
of cross-cultural comparisons he adds “. . . as 
descriptions they furnish ideas for hypotheses 
about causes and hence are bases for further re- 
search on causes. The comparative descriptions 
are also very valuable in studying causes, for the 
same reason that control groups are valuable in 
comparison with experimental groups.” He 
might also have added that by looking at others 
and then at ourselves the commonplace which is 
often significant loses its cloak of invisibility. 

That descriptive studies are held in low 
esteem is attested in a small way by the very 
nature of Ogburn’s foreword for he had to ex- 
plain, and quite rightly so in view of certain 
widely held beliefs, that description has a proper 
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place in research. This attitude has gone so far 
that in some circles to label a man’s work as 
“merely descriptive” is to impugn his com- 
petency and to mark his as academically weak or 
even indecent. Many critics have correctly said 
that too much research in the family is con- 
cerned with describing what is rather than with 
determining meaningful relations, even though 
the latter is purportedly what is being done by 
the former, and with plausible explanations 
rather than with rigorous proof. The pitfall 
into which we have fallen is the indiscriminate 
condemnation of studies solely because they are 
descriptive. What should be criticized is bad 
research whatever its type. 

Accurate and systematic description is one of 
the foundation stones of science. It nourishes 
and in turn grows from a sound theoretical 
framework. It helps, too, to avoid the error of 
inordinate concern with bits and pieces of a 
complex process merely because they lend them- 
selves to easy tabulation. Furthermore, descrip- 
tion need not to be confined to a static situation, 
but it can be used equally well in the study of 
dynamic relations. 

Two of the outstanding descriptive studies of 
the year are in fact about dynamic social and 
personal process. Milford Spiro’s account of 
male and female roles and of child rearing in 
the Israeli K*bbutz (communal farms) in terms 
of the community setting and of Murdock’s 
theory of functional prerequisites and of the 
universality of the nuclear family is an outstand- 
ing example. The description by Joan Jackson 
of the similarities in various stages of family 
adjustment to the behavior of an alcoholic hus- 
band is a significant contribution in its own right, 
and it may unwittingly be the pilot pattern for a 
general method of studying a whole class of 
social processes. 

The year under review marked the appear- 
ance of several critical reviews of the pragmatic 
and theoretical pertinence of the monumental 
study of female sexual behavior by Kinsey and 
associates. In fact, there have been reviews of 
reviews and even reviews of reviews of reviews 
of this work, and this “chain-reaction” probably 
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has not stopped. There can, however, be much 
profit for the neophyte investigator, and even 
for the old hand as well, in the careful study 
of the original work and all that has been said 
about it in a professional way. To do so is an 
exceedingly revealing study not merely of sexual 
behavior and the pros and cons of what the 
Kinsey group has done, which are of them- 
selves no little matters, but also of human rela- 
tions in general, research techniques, the scien- 
tific method, cultural values, and the nature of 
man himself, and, perhaps most important of 
all, it is also a very candid exposure of some of 
our strongest emotions and most bitter prej- 
udices. This schizophrenic reaction could well 
evoke the cry of “Physician, heal thyself!’’ for 
it represents a deep-seated conflict in persons 
and in social customs. None has perhaps seen 
deeper into the pathetic aspects of the current 
conflict about sex than Albert Ellis in his pene- 
trating study The American Sexual Tragedy. 
Regardless of one’s estimation of the contribu- 
tions of Ellis and of the Kinsey groups and its 
critics, sexual attitudes and values are becoming 
increasingly more important in premarital, 
marital and family relations. Florian Znaniecki, 
for example, in his fine theoretical discourse 
on social relations cites some of the implications 
of the development of marital relations as a 
permanent erotic relation in the last one 
hundred years. The Kinsey group has certainly 
served well, but no doubt sufficiently long 
enough, the role of “whipping boy” for our 
very scientific and very unscientific ideals. It 
might be well for us now to face frankly the 
honest question raised by Claude Bowman, 
“Shall we sit back and criticize the Kinsey staff 
or shall we get to work on our own projects ?” 

Most of the research of premarital relations 
was on mate selection. Although there were 
only a few studies of marriage, they covered a 
variety of subjects from differential marriage 
rates to personal dynamics in marital adjust- 
ment. Three apparently significant trends in 
the study of the family are the growing interest 
in the aged and the three-generation family, in 
the problem of alcoholism in the family, and 
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in the development of some very skillful re- 
search into parent-child relationships and child 
rearing. An interesting development in the 
clinical area is the attempt to determine syste- 
matically the efficacy of certain counseling and 
psychotherapeutic techniques. Each year there 
are literally hundreds of accounts on various 
aspects of counseling and psychotherapy, but 
there apparently has been very little effort to 
try to determine what was being achieved in 
terms of functional criteria or whether one 
method might not be better than another under 
certain circumstances. Some of the reported 
research in this area, although modest in scale, 
is bold in plan and execution. This kind of 
research is still, however, in the embryonic stage. 

Great theoretical and practical interest centers 
in the hypothesis of homogamy, the generaliza- 
tion that like marries like. An extension and 
slight variation of this principle has been found 
to operate in many areas including marital rela- 
tions in that certain similar personal and back- 
ground factors seem to be related to happiness 
and adjustment. -In the research under review, 
for example, E. E. LeMasters, Marvin Sussman, 
and Carle Zimmerman and Carlfred Broderick 
in three different studies have found homogamic 
relations associated with social class mobility, 
family continuity, and stable family structure. 
Up to the present most of the research pertain- 
ing to this matter has been concerned with 4s- 
certaining the limits or the presence or absence 
of this phenomenon. Whether it is primarily 
associational or deterministic, or whether charac- 
teristic of all relationships or only of certain 
kinds, has not been determined. 

Three other studies seem to throw consider- 
able light on these and other questions and may 
cause a considerable revision and marked step 
forward in our theories of mate selection and 
marriage and family adjustment. Clifford Kirk- 
patrick and Charles Hobart in their study of 
intimacy groups state that their data suggest 
that finding the “right” partner through selec- 
tion and rejection is more important than com- 
ing to share attitudes because of association. 
Anselm Strauss in his study of exogamous 
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American-Japanese war-bride marriages raises 
a very justified criticism that could have an even 


wider application, ‘. . . the easy assumptions 
that inter-racial marriages are doomed to 
destruction or that the couples must have some- 
thing extra special to make a successful go of the 
marriage are much over-simplified notions.” 
The generalization that persons “tend to select 
mates whose needs are complementary rather 
than similar to their own,” as set forth in the 
article by Robert Winch and Thomas and 
Virginia Ktsanes and in other studies by the 
senior author, indicates that a form of 
heterogamy operates for certain internalized, 
whereas homogamy for certain externalized 
phenomena. 

These studies have great practical, as well as 
theoretical, implications. One of the common 
explanations that marriage counselors hear in 
the form of explanations of difficulties by the 
persons concerned is “We were reared differ- 
ently” or “We don’t have the same _ back- 
ground.” In fact, it would appear that the idea 
of homogamy as determined by researchers into 
marriage and the family has become so well 
popularized through magazines and newspapers 
that it in turn has become the source of a Mer- 
ton “self-fulfilling prophecy.” It is hoped that 
these studies under review will help to dispel 
a too-ready acceptance and over-simplification of 
a scientific stereotype. 

As John Spiegel pointed out in his provoca- 
tive discussion mentioned previously, it is un- 
fortunate that in the study of the family so far 
sufficient recognition has not been taken of the 
great variety of sub-cultures and of families 
existing in our society. There is great need 
in this connection for detailed and systematic 
descriptive and analytical studies. A mere 
hint of some of the pertinent questions that can 
be investigated in this way are wittingly and un- 
wittingly supplied by some of the excellent re- 
search reported this past year. 

Robert Williamson found, for example, that 
“. . . Socio-economic factors are more important 
than had been indicated in earlier studies.” The 
difference seems to be explained in terms of 
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variation in the samples studied. The samples 
of previous studies seem to have been more 
homogeneous and to have represented primarily 
the upper middle class. Williamson made an 
improvement by deliberately selecting three 
different groups. These kinds of studies need 
to be developed further to determine whether 
the difference with respect to income (or other 
matters) is greater within or across class groups 
or whether it is a more important variable in one 
social class than it is in another. 

One might interject here, for example, how 
the acceptance of new behavior in child rearing 
by mothers of different social class might vary 
when investigated by the excellent procedure 
originated and skillfully executed by Orville 
Brim. 

One is struck by the apparent similarity of 
male and female responses in Charles King’s 
study of the marital adjustment of several 
hundred Negro couples. A cursory examination 
and comparison of these findings with those ob- 
tained in other studies strongly suggest that the 
sexual attitudes and behavior of white males 
differ significantly more from that of white fe- 
males than do that of Negro males from Negro 
females. Albert Ellis, Ruth Doorbar and Robert 
Johnston found in a study of certain characteris- 
tics of two hundred Negro and white male sex 
offenders that the Negroes were less emotionally 
disturbed, less deviational, better socially ad- 
justed, less alcoholic, and less amatively jn- 
hibited. To give some answer to the existence 
of these and other similar problems will require 
a more precise delineation of Negro and white 
family groups in various areas, but this in turn 
would enable us to study with greater specificity 
the personal and social dynamics involved. 

Clark Vincent’s excellent statistical study of 
sampling bias in the study of unwed mothers, 
along with Leontine Young’s longer discursive 
work, give added insights into this problem area, 
and also it raises some interesting questions 
about the nature of male-female attraction in 
a “legitimate” as well as an “illegitimate” situa- 
tion, 

The greatest pitfalls are often those of our 
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own making, and frequently they involve our 
most cherished values. The detection and 
understanding of these errors is a fundamental 
function of the social scientist from the stand- 
point of both theory and practice. Two of the 
research reports in parent-child relations are 
exceedingly suggestive in this respect. Simon 
Dinitz, Russell Dynes, and Alfred Clarke in 
finding that traditional cultural values seem 
more important than interpersonal relations in 
determining preferences for male children state 
among others this implication, “In traditional 
family system, there is more overt favoritism 
toward the preferred sex, but perhaps in our 
more ‘equalitarian’ family system, the favoritism 
toward the male is on a covert rather than an 
overt level, and hence more emotionally damag- 
ing.” That wives are the major butt of the 
marriage joke as revealed in study by Mildred 
Perlis would seem to reinforce this pattern. In 
her ingenious comparative study of Parisian and 
American middle class children, Celia Stendler 
examines the underlying motives in the learning 
of independence, responsibility, and sociability. 
It would be exceedingly difficult to discover 
some of the characteristics of child rearing in 
each culture without a cross-cultural comparison. 
From the insights gained from these data she is 
able to raise this highly provocative, but 
probably equally controversial, admonition, 
“The criticism here is that our socialization pro- 
cess may be producing undue conformity with 
resulting witch hunts and the like and that the 
French system may be producing undue in- 
dividualism with resulting disunity of alarming 
proportions in political affairs.” 

One of the marked impressions that emerges 
from a survey of the entire body of research is 
the repeated evidence of a consistent tendency 
in American life towards a more and more 
matrilineally centered family. For example, 
Ruth Albrecht found that a majority of living 
grandparents come from the mother’s side of 
the family presumably because women marry 
younger and Jive longer, and that widowers 
more than widows tend to lose track of their 
children; Marvin Koller, that most three-gen- 
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eration homes are created by the mother of the 
wife moving into her married daughter's home; 
and William Smith, that couples maintain closer 
relations with the parents of wives than with 
parents of husbands. In a test of Komarovsky’s 
hypothesis, Paul Wallin established that there 
was greater parental attachment of the wife for 
her parents than the husband for his, but that 
this attachment was not dysfunctional to her 
marriage. Strangely enough, this trend toward 
a matricentric family is taking place along with 
the persistent influx of married women into 
gainful occupations and, as reflected in Chester 
Stephenson’s study, the desire of many women 
for both marriage and employment. 

It appears, however, that men and women 
mix with greater freedom and equality than ever 
before and probably with less antagonism than 
for several decades. Urbanization-suburbaniza- 
tion and a new kind of individualism develop at 
a rapid pace. Eroticism has become an integral 
part of marriage along with a greater total 
emphasis upon companionship. The clustering 
of more social and affectional relations around 
the female lineage along with the maintenance 
of a relatively high esteem for the male and the 
acceptance of the three-generation family as an 
expected experience are producing a new way 
of life. Truly, a different perspective is needed 
in order to see and to understand these develop- 
ments. 
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Locke, Harvey J. and Snowbarger, Vernon A.: Marital 
adjustment and prediction in Sweden. Amer. J. Sociol., 
60: 51-53, July, 1954. 

Melikian, Levon and Prothro, E. Terry: Sexual behavior of 
university students in the Arab near east. J. Abnorm. 
Soc. Psych., 49: 59-64, January, 1954. 

Stycos, J. Mayone: Female sterilization 
Eugenics Quart., 1: 3-9, June, 1954, 

Stycos, J. Mayone: The pattern of birth control in Puerto 
Rico. Eugenics Quart., 1: 176-181, September, 1954. 

Young, Michael: The role of the extended family in 
disaster (Great Britain). Hwm. Relat., 7: 383-393, 1954. 


in Puerto Rico. 


b. General Aspects 


Douglass, Joseph H. and Katherine W.: Aspects of marriage 
and family living among Egyptian peasant (fellaheen). 
Marr. Fam. Living, 16: 45-48, February, 1954. 

Spiro, Melford E.: Is the family universal? (the Israeli 
kibbutz). Amer. Anthrop., 56: 839-846, October, 1954. 
The following sixteen titles and the one by M. Nimkoff, 
“The Family in the United States,’’ listed under V above 
are from ‘‘The International Issue on the Family,’’ Marriage 
and Family Living. 

Ariga, Kizaemon: The family in Japan. Marr. Fam. Living, 
16: 362-368, November, 1954. 

Ceccaldi, Dominique: The family in France. 
Living, 16: 326-333, November, 1954. 

Chandrasekhar, S.: The family in India. Marr. Fam. Living, 
16: 336-342, November, 1954. 

Geiger, Kent and Inkeles, Alex: The family in the U.S.S.R. 
Marr. Fam. Living, 16: 397-404, November, 1954. 
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Gini, Corrado and Caranti, E.: The family in Italy. Marr. 
Fam. Living, 16: 350-361, November, 1954. 
Hayner, Norman S.: The family in Mexico. Marr. Fam. 


Living, 16: 369-373, November, 1954. 

Mogey, John: The family in England. Marr. Fam. Living. 
16, 319-325, November, 1954. 

Nahas, M. Kamel: The family in the Arab world. Marr. 
Fam. Living, 16: 293-300, November, 1954. 

Ni, Ernest: The family in China. Marr. Fam. Living, 
16: 315-318, November, 1954. 

Ogburn, William F.: Foreword to international issue on the 
family. Marr. Fam. Living, 16: 291-292, November, 1954. 

Pierson, Donald: The family in Brazil. Marr. Fam. Living, 
16: 308-314, November, 1954. 

Schelsky, Helmut: The family in Germany. 
Living, 16: 331-335, November, 1954. 

Svalastoga, Kaare: The family in Scandinavia. 
Living, 16: 374-380, November, 1954. 

Talmon-Garber, Yonina: The family in Israel. 
Living, 16: 343-349, November, 1954. 

Thamavit, Vibul and Golden, Robert: The family in 
Thailand. Marr. Fam. Living, 16, 381-389, November. 

Tomasic, Dinko A.: The family in the Balkans. Marr. Fam. 
Living, 16: 301-307, November, 1954. 
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News and Notes 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN, Department Editor 
Department of Sociology, Union College* 


Flash.... Marriage and Family Living has 
been chosen by vote of the libraries subscribing 
to the INTERNATIONAL INDEX TO PERI- 
ODICALS for indexing in the latter publication. 
This action indicates a growing interest and ap- 
preciation of the journal. You might help in 
the further distribution of the journal by sug- 
gesting to your public or college librarian that 
they subscribe to it. 

New Publications.... An exciting and read- 
able monthly publication, USA Tomorrow, a 
magazine relating architecture, building and in- 
dustry to community planning has just hit the 
stands. Edited by Maxwell Levinson, architect 
and land planner, USA Tomorrow will aim at 
the regeneration of our housing and commun- 
ities by bringing together the most advanced 
thinking in architecture, planning, design, en- 
gineering, and industry; and will seek to clar- 
ify existing problems while integrating its find- 
ings so as to approach the solution—the shape 
our communities will take tomorrow. The first 
issue of 100 pages is amply illustrated and 
covers areas such as redevelopment, off-street 
parking, development of community centers, and 
planning. . . . Other new journals to come 
across the editor’s desk include The Journal of 
Family Welfare, a bi-monthly from Bombay, 
India. It consists of papers written by experts 
on such problems as spacing births, infertility 
and marital and sex difficulties. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the journal, Metropolitan 
Assurance Bldg., 278 Hornby Road, Bombay 1, 
India.... The Merrill-Palmer School of De- 
troit has issued a new Quarterly devoted to fam- 
ily life education, counseling, and research. . . . 
2 to 5 World Newsletter, a monthly publication 
for all concerned with childhood education, es- 
pecially the mental and physical development of 
the pre-school child, has just been issued. Mor- 


* Visiting Assistant Professor, The College, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1954-55. 
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ton Edwards is the editor.... A report on the 
relation between the family and the mental 
health or illness of the individual has been pub- 
lished by the Committee on the Family of the 
Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry. 
Copies of this report (GAP Report no. 27, 50¢) 
may be obtained by writing to 3617 West 6th 
Avenue, Topeka, Kansas.... The Clara Eliza- 
beth Fund for Maternal Health, 302 W. Second 
Ave., Flint, Michigan, has issued a newsletter 
(which will appear every other month) contain- 
ing comments on family living, announcements 
of new books, pamphlets and films, news about 
what is going on in the Flint area, along with 
announcements of their classes. 

Hit the Spring and Summer Trail to the City, 
the Glade, the Mountains for the Conference, 
Workshop, and Meeting. ... The annual work- 
shop on Family Life Education of the Family 
Study Center, The University of Chicago, will be 
held August 1-19 at International House. 
Write to Mr. Eugene Litwak of the Center for 
details... . Purdue University is offering an 
intensive course in Family Life Education de- 
signed for public school teachers, administrators, 
guidance, church extension and community 
workers, June 27-July 2. Participants in the 
course called ‘“‘New Facts Concerning Modern 
Families” will be granted one hour of college 
credit. For details write Professor Gerald Les- 
lie, Purdue University... . Based upon nine 
years of pioneering research and experience in 
the relatively new field of training leaders in the 
skills and understandings necessary for develop- 
ing effective groups, the National Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development will hold two 
three-week summer laboratory sessions at Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Maine. The dates will be 
from June 9-July 3 and July 17-August 5. Per- 
sons involved in problems of working with 
groups in a training, consultant, or leadership 
capacity in any field are invited to apply. Write 
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Leland P. Bradford, Laboratory, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N. W., Washington 6, D.C.... West 
coasters will have the opportunity to attend a 
Workshop in Education for Marriage and Fam- 
ily Living, June 20-July 1, at Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon under the direction of 
Professor Lester A. Kirkendall. ... Professor 
Kirkendall will be at Long Beach State College, 
Long Beach, California July 5-15 for their 
Workshop in Education for Family Living. The 
entire session is from June 20 through July 29. 
At the College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
California there will be a workshop from June 
21-July 1 in Educating Boys and Men for Family 
Life co-sponsored by the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the College of the 
Pacific Clinical Services. ... Amn Interdivisional 
Graduate Seminar in Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing will be offered at the Florida State University 
(Tallahassee) June 20 to July 7, with 3 semester 
hours of credit for full time work. It is de- 
signed for high school and college teachers of 
marriage and family living, family life com- 
munity workers, home economists, and other 
professional workers dealing with the family. 
Dr. Earl Koos, Dr. Mildred Morgan, Dr. Ruth 
Connor and others will participate.... To help 
interpret population dynamics and to formulate 
rational policies the Population Reference 
Bureau, Inc. will conduct a six weeks’ summer 
workshop in Washington, D.C. this summer. 
Interested persons should write to Mr. Robert 
C. Cook, Director of the Bureau, 1507 M Street 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C.... The American 
Eugenics Society, Inc. in conjunction with the 
Groves Conference on Marriage and the Family 
will hold their annual meeting April 22, 1955 
in Philadelphia and will discuss the topics “In- 
fluence of Heredity on Family Health,” and 
“The Make-Up of the Healthy Family.” . . . 
The Summer Program at the Merrill-Palmer 
School includes a Seminar on Man in Relation- 
ship to Change; a Workshop in Interpersonal 
Relations ; a Workshop in Current Child Devel- 
opment Research; and a Workshop for Visiting 
Teachers. 
Marriage and Family courses reach new popu- 
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The Marriage Council of Philadel- 
phia offers courses in marriage preparation and 
early marriage adjustments under the leadership 
of Hugo A. Bourdeau, Supervisor of Family 
Life Education. He also conducts a preparation 
for marriage course, required of all senior 
nurses, at the Delaware Hospital School of 


larity.... 


Nursing in Wilmington, Delaware. ... The 
Toledo Council of Churches in Ohio conducts 
a course on “Preparing for Christian Marriage” 
which over 370 high school seniors and other 
young adults attend.... The American Insti- 
tute of Family Relations of Los Angeles offers a 
series of courses designed to prepare mothers 
for natural child birth and to acquaint both 
husbands and wives with the physical and emo- 
tional aspects of pregnancy, delivery, and the 
care of the infant... . College enrollments in 
Marriage and Family courses continue to grow. 
Three institutions—Smith, Brooklyn and Tufts 
College—report that students are taking these 
courses in numbers above general expectations. 

Research in Marriage and the Family widens. 

. Reuben Hill and Dorothy Arbitman of the 
Family Life Staff of the Institute for Research in 
Social Science of the University of North Caro- 
lina are cooperating with Dr. S. J. W. Woods, 
Kerr L. White, and Harry Smith in a study of 
patients with essential hypertension. The fam- 
ily sociologists are providing measures of the 
stresses provided by family situations at two 
points during the treatment process. ... A 
study of the social concepts of five-year-old 
middle class Japanese urban youngsters is being 
undertaken by Professor Mary Ellen Goodman, 
Wellesley College. She is on a Fulbright at- 
tached to the University of Kyoto. Her senior 
colleagues on this project include Mr. Yosinaru 
Huzioka, cultural anthropologist of the Human- 
istic Research Institute of Kyoto University, and 
Mr. Ha Kuo Matsuura, educational sociologist 
of Osaka Liberal Arts College. ... On the 
Island of Kauai, Hawaii, Professor Jacob Yeru- 
shalmy of the Department of Public Health of 
the University of California is engaged in an 
extensive and controlled study of the social con- 
ditions connected with pre-natal deaths in the 
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island population. . . . Professor Robert O. 
Blood, Jr. and his assistants at the University of 
Michigan have completed interviewing 700 De- 
troit families in their study of urban family 
structure and functioning. In addition he has 
received a grant for a companion study of 180 
farm families in the vicinity of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. ... Dr. Clark Vincent, University 
of California, Berkeley, has received a grant 
from the Rosenberg Foundation to complete his 
study of unwed mothers in Alameda County. 

Other Items. ... Dale B. Harris, Director of 
the Institute of Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota, conducts a successful home study 
course in child psychology by television over 
station WMIN-TV, Minneapolis, St. Paul. . . . 
Station WBAA, the Purdue University radio 
station, is broadcasting the marriage and family 


relationships lectures of Professor Harold T. 
Christensen. ... Catherine Dennis, Director of 
Home Economics Education in the North Caro- 
lina Department of Public Instruction and cur- 
rently President of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and Reuben Hill, Research 
Professor in Family Life at the University of 
North Carolina, are serving as regional consult- 
ants to the American Social Hygiene Association 
in the preparation of a program for improved 
teacher education for personal and family living 
in the elementary and secondary schools along 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

It is with deep regret that Marriage and 
Family Living \earns, as it goes to press, of the 
death of Sidney Goldstein, past president of the 
National Council on Family Relations. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL WORKSHOP 
IN THE TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING 


August 1 through 13, 1955 


The Institute’s quarter-century of experience is 
available to clergymen, teachers, physicians, social 
workers, leaders of youth-groups, and others inter- 
ested in family life education. The workshop provides 
a refresher course for workers in this field who want 
to compare notes with the Institute’s staff and see 
what counseling methods have been found most ef- 
fective here. 


For the first time, the two workshops usually held 
will be merged into one,two-week unit, making pos- 
sible a more adequate study of the many important 
topics under consideration. Mornings will be devoted 
to lectures and discussions; afternoons will be occupied 
with the practical work, in ee groups, on the 
principles and techniques developed during the earlier 
sessions. 

Each registrant may receive an analysis of his or 
her own personality by the Johnson Temperament 
Analysis. Free literature will be available, the re- 
sources of the library and all the facilities of the In- 
stitute will be open to participants. 

Teachers in some areas may receive salary point 
credits. 

Fee $50.00 for the two weeks. Write for complete 
program. 


Paul Popenoe, Sc.D., General Director 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY RELATIONS 
5287 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California 
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Book Reviews 


ROBERT MCGINNIS, Department Editor 
The Florida State University 


The House and the Art of its Design. Robert 
Woods Kennedy. New York: Rheinhold 
Pub. Corp., 1953. 550 pp. $9.00. 

From its title, The House and the Art of its 
Design, one might expect a treatise on houses of 
various types, places and periods. Instead, Mr. 
Kennedy at once informs the reader that he is 
writing about one type of modern house, for 
one class of people, and designed for the im- 
mediate present. And with a lack of digression 
unusual in so broad a field, Mr. Kennedy fol- 
lows this path for the ensuing five-hundred odd 
pages. 

The chapter headings and explanatory notes 
invite the reader to an interesting fare and as 
the book proceeds, the author displays an un- 
common intensity on every detail affecting 
houses; each feature and concept is introduced 
with drama. After reading the book, the reader 
will certainly view the familiar details of even 
his own house with a new awareness of how 
significant every feature can and should be. 
The portion on modern family life is particu- 
larly lively; near-epigrams and very quotable 
observations on the harrowing complexities of 
present day life close many of the sub-chapters 
with the smoothness of zippers. While the 
rapier is used effectively on some “approved” 
architectural theories, Mr. Kennedy is prone to 
belabor those of other schools of thought with 
bladders. 

As the author unfolds the great number of 
related considerations that must be taken into 
account in the precise tailoring of houses for 
those certain families who wish to live con- 
sciously in the full enjoyment of their individual 
pleasures, the results of his designing “for the 
moment” are rarely carried to conclusions. Ob- 
viously, houses designed for the immediate 
present will be unsuited to such a family within 
a matter of years. To follow Mr. Kennedy’s 
line of thinking, his intensely living families 
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would have to build new “shells” every few 
years. Because of the extreme individuality ad- 
vocated, there would follow a distasteful filter- 
ing down process, as succeeding owners are 
forced to accept houses which would not match 
their living patterns. Another alternative would 
be to demolish modern houses as soon as a 
family’s composition or interests change. One 
well known modern architect actually pro- 
claimed that he hoped his houses would fall 
down within fifty years; judging by published 
examples he should be realizing his wish. 

The general scheme of the book and the 
working out of many of the details are so good 
that expressing unpleasant reactions may appear 
paradoxical. However, after the titillatingly tart 
smartness of the first part of the book, the 
author’s assumption of omniscience as well as 
his ruthless use of the scourge on any idea 
which does not fit into his mood of the moment 
tend to turn tartness to acidity, and thereby to 
ruffle the reader. No matter how well the es- 
says within an essay are written, and Mr. Ken- 
nedy does write well, there is developed in the 
reader an increasing feeling that here is an ex- 
tremely precocious young man. The reader 
wants to “talk back,” to point out to the author 
the numerous inconsistencies in his sophistry. 
Sub-chapter after clever sub-chapter calls forth 
the illusion of listening to a facile lecturer 
“reaching for a laugh” and “cutting them off at 
the knees.” Many of the comments, in their 
that-settles-that quality, are shallow and cruel. 
Probably the low point is reached when the 
author, with slight regard for ethics, blasts re- 
lated professions by producing such sophomor- 
isms as “landscape garbelers” and “inferior dese- 
crators.”” Moreover, the charged tempo of the 
book eventually produces in the reader a desire 
for restful pauses between the main phases. 
Mr. Kennedy’s approval and disapproval are all 
fortissimo; there are no quiet interludes where 
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the author lets the reader muse with him, or 
where he looks back to point out again or to 
strengthen those factors which led him to his 
present position. 

On one notable score the author is sinned 
against: never has such an incredibly poor job 
of publishing been encountered in a professional 
book. The misspellings might be pardoned; 
the use of homonyms with no regard for mean- 
ing is.inexcusable, In several instances the sen- 
tences simply do not make sense and the reader 
either flounders helplessly, or tries to 4nd words 
that might be inserted so as to clear the thought 
by context. The saddest instance ruins the most 
hilarious four pages of the book. Mr. Kennedy 
has taken architectural terms and given opposite 
them their significance as viewed by three op- 
posing architectural camps, and—the printer 
failed to line the matching parts! 

Mr. Kennedy also contributes a few idiosyn- 
cracies; his constant references to “making 
love” and “excreting” are, to say the least, in 
questionable taste. Then, too, in the pursuit of 
a thought the author's wanderings in a dark 
forest sometimes leave the reader standing wor- 
riedly on the edge. For instance: ‘The analo- 
gies we make between the parts of buildings, 
and the parts of our own body, are perhaps even 
more moving than those of a total nature. The 
relationship is not only more intimate, it is 
better, more profoundly understood. Holes, for 
example, are significant because we consume 
breath, excrete, hear, see, and copulate by means 
of them, and the moral judgments involved add 
further significance to an already tremendously 
potent form. ... Holes in the ground sug- 
gest death, burial, fertility, the devil, and the 
hope that one might thus communicate with 
the Chinese. Excavations, foundations, wells, 
gtaves, and pits invariably excite our interest, as 
every sidewalk superintendent attests. Pools 
carry the overtones both of the hole and of the 
water, or of life and death at once. The hole in 
the floor, surrounded by seats, with a fireplace, 
is a sort of grave for the living, and is there- 
fore seldom successful. And the cave is of 
course a hole, as well as the delight of children 
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—primitive, womb-like, hidden—tremendously 
engaging. The fascination of holes undoubt- 
edly arises from the similarity with the female 
genitals. In the case of a window for example 
the connection, while it is there, is very remote.” 
However, adequately proof-read, mercilessly 
pruned, warmly mellowed, The House and the 
Art of its Design would be a significant contri- 
bution to present-day architectural thought. 
Epwarb C. MINOR 
Chief of Design 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City 


Survival Through Design. Richard Neutra. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1954. 
384 pp. $5.50. 

Our eternal pursuit for solutions to world 
problems produces numerous prophets and pana- 
ceas. The average maa usually expects the solu- 
tions to problems of our society to come from 
economists, sociologists, educators, medical re- 
searchers, philosophers, or statesmen. But Rich- 
ard Neutra, a noted American architect, has 
come forward with a unique and commendable 
approach to the solution of the problems of 
shelter in his latest book, Survival Through De- 
Sign. 

The title may imply, to some, that this is 
another voice of doom. On the contrary Rich- 
ard Neutra is an optimist, drawing upon a 
wealth of scientific discoveries to give him a 
healthy optimism. Scientific exploration and 
organization in terms of man’s needs is the kind 
of definition Mr. Nuetra gives to design. He 
feels that unless man utilizes the vast and con- 
tinuously expanding store of scientific knowl- 
edge which we are building up, we will become 
enmeshed in our problems. It is pointed out 
that since the advent of the atom bomb, our top 
ranking scientists—Einstein, Millikan, and many 
others—have found it necessary to awaken the 
world to the fact that something quite different 
from scientific aloofness is needed to prevent 
the destruction of humanity. If we continue to 
endure the fumes of factories, the crowded and 
poorly planned communities, and the discom- 
forts of badly planned structures, we will reflect 
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it physically and spiritually. Mr. Neutra be- 
lieves, and is most convincing, that housing is 
the product of an interacting environment. 
Planning a housing development, a city or a 
house is not a matter of economics alone but is 
one of thinking out needs in terms of human 
behavior, community values and the natural en- 
vironment. 

We little realize what curious and diverse ex- 
periences have shaped our values of shelter. 
He observes that physical needs in housing often 
come last in our value system. The average 
man is apt to accept housing as a fixed condition. 
Devices to achieve better climate control, light 
control, and operational use are often regarded 
as all right for a time two-hundred years hence 
but as for now, we hold to traditional housing 
practices that ostensibly give us a pseudo sense 
of security. It is on this aloofness to scientific 
change that Mr. Neutra centers his discussion. 
He supplies us with some condemning evidence 
that poor housing has a decided effect upon the 
nervous system. There is evidence to show that 
poorly planned housing adversely affects society. 
This and other evidence, the author believes, 
should be supportive in designing houses in 
terms of our needs now and tomorrow. Hous- 
ing, as he sees it, is organic—it continues to 
grow and reshape in terms of new knowledge 
and new needs. } 

New materials, new ways of construction, and 
a changing society set the stage for a new way 
of thinking for all of us—not just the designer. 
For a new approach to shelter to be effective 
larger numbers of us must be concerned else 
the poorly designed will be created by the left 
hand while the right hand tries to correct it. 
It is suggested that “the natural environment is 
doctored up continuously and warped by the acts 
of the human brain.” The planning for hous- 
ing, communities, and industrial centers cannot 
be done by the individual designer alone—he is 
dependent upon a society well informed on 
scientific change and willing to plan in terms 
of it. 

One is struck by the author's ability to explore 
a wide range of scientific data and bring it to 
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bear in the development of his thesis. At all 
times articulate, Mr. Neutra does not belabor us 
with unnecessary facts. On the contrary he 
presents his facts in such a creative way that 
Survival Through Design becomes at once good 
argument and entertaining reading. Few archi- 
tects have written with such perception and with 
such richness. 

Richard Neutra has created industrial struc- 
tures, public housing units, individual homes, 
and planned communities. Since coming from 
Vienna twenty-seven years ago, he has practiced 
in Los Angeles. His work may be seen in all 
parts of the world; his influence upon housing 
has been felt for many years. Well known as a 
lecturer, he was recently chosen to lecture at the 
Columbia University Bi-Centennial because he 
is considered one of the most significant archi- 
tects of our time. Mr. Neutra maintains a large 
research staff which continuously studies new 
developments not only in architecture but in 
physiology, sociology, and other areas. He uti- 
lizes this research to achieve the goal of design 
for better living. 

IvAN E. JOHNSON 
Arts Education Department 
The Florida State University 


Housing and Family Life. J. M. Mackintosh 
(Professor of Public Health, University of 
London). London: Cassell and Company, 
1952. 230 pp. 16/-. 

Somewhat in the style of old-time housing 
experts, this book meanders with considerable 
sentiment through the contemporary housing 
scene. There are many descriptive details of 
slum-housing; and some relief is provided to- 
ward the end by the description of recently 
built housing-estates. The reader may delve 
with interest into the many case studies which 
are published in part. Still, he can never cuite 
shake the awareness that something is wrong. 
And something is indeed very wrong with this 
account of English housing conditions. The de- 
ficiency of this publication is best draped in the 
words of an acute student of sociological 
methods who called this reviewer's attention to 
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the fact that it is impossible to summarize a 
telephone directory. 

Now and then, the author tries to conjure 
modern methods of scientific research by men- 
tioning the progress of modern social science. 
Yet, this report remains stuck—for better or 
worse—in the pre-scientific era. It follows the 
lead of many history-making English accounts 
of existing housing conditions and living condi- 
tions among the poor. Its main purpose seems 
to be to arouse both the legislator and the elec- 
torate to an appreciation of the miserable living 
conditions that ought to be alleviated. To 
achieve this effect, many different means are ap- 
plied. The author has paid personal visits to 
inadequate conditions of workingman’s housing 
here and there. He reports about overcrowding 
and falling plaster. He mentions diseases ram- 
pant in such inadequate quarters. Personal 
visits, moreover, are amplified by the reports of 
tenants. They tell how good or how bad they 
feel, and what they think ought to be done to 
free them from these sub-human hovels. 

Nor is the author himself oblivious to the ad- 
vances of contemporary research techniques. 
He often quotes the admirable work of the Com- 
mittee on the Hygiene of Housing which has 
done good work in this country for the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. But the admira- 
tion of the author seems to be matched by per- 
sonal incompetence. Or he may have had the 
feeling that it was worth bringing his report to 
the knowledge of the general public even though 
he could not aspire to that scientific objectivity 
of which he stands in awe. 

Under the circumstances, this publication pre- 
sents an excursion into a somewhat obsolete era 
of housing surveys which were accomplished 
with the skill of a good journalist without add- 
ing the compelling force of modern social 
science. The book is extremely stimulating. 
It takes us through a variety of slum-housing 
which should be improved. In addition, the 
American reader gains a deep impression of the 
kind of inadequate housing found in the British 
Isles. We cannot help but hope that this very 
report will furnish an incentive to more reliable 
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investigations. The author himself would want 
to have it so. 

SVEND RIEMER 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


Housing the Aging. Edited by Wilma Donahue. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1954. 280 pp. $3.75. 

To quote from the Preface, ‘“This volume is a 
report of the University of Michigan Fifth An- 
nual Conference on Aging which was held in 
Ann Arbor, July 24-26, 1952. ‘Housing the 
Aging’ was selected as the topic for the Confer- 
ence in recognition of the growing interest and 
concern of many people in finding solutions for 
this difficult problem.” 

As a report, the book seems to this reviewer 
(who did not attend the Conference) an excel- 
lent job. It is well-organized, intelligently edi- 
ted, and succeeds in conveying the multiplicity 
of points of view of highly-qualified speakers 
from a wide variety of fields, each concerned 
with a different aspect of the problem. One 
hazards the guess that the Conference itself was 
highly successful in meeting certain of its ob- 
jectives such as, to quote again: “To provide 
opportunity for an integrated review of present 
knowledge about the housing of healthy, frail, 
sick, and disabled older people;” and “to pro- 
mote interest in active support for good housing 
and neighborhood planning for the aging as 
important community resources.” 

One also hazards the guess, however, that 
certain other objectives were less successfully 
met; for example, “To assess the housing de- 
sires and needs of aging individuals of varying 
socio-economic and health status.’’ For the re- 
port includes relatively little in the way of re- 
search findings. Thus, while the reader puts 
down this book with the feeling that he has 
obtained a review of present knowledge about 
housing older people, he is also struck with the 
fact that our present knowledge is very skimpy, 
indeed, and that there is immense need for re- 
search on various aspects of the problem—for 
example, on what older people themselves want 
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in the way of housing; on the outcomes of 
various housing experiments (several of which 
are described in the book) ; on the psychologi- 
cal and sociological factors involved in creating 
satisfying living arrangements for older people 
of different ages, different incomes, and differ- 
ent styles of life. 

This is less a criticism of the present volume 
than it is a comment on the present state of 
social science research on a problem sv vast in 
scope as this one. 

The best feature of this book is, perhaps, its 
wide range. The papers are organized into five 
parts, dealing in turn with an overview of the 
problem; housing older people who are well 
and fit; housing older people who require 
sheltered care and medical supervision; prob- 
lems of financing housing of various types; and 
getting community action. Contributors include 
psychologists, sociologists, physicians, econo- 
mists, private and public builders, financiers, 
social planners, hospital administrators. The 


topics discussed range from the general to the 


specific; from such matters as the geographical 
distribution of older people in the United States, 
to architectural designs for private homes, to 
what should be the responsibility of the general 
hospital in providing custodial care for those 
patients who will live out their lives as invalids. 
Points of view are many and varied, as, for ex- 
ample, the private builder who suggests that 
whenever the long-range solution to problems of 
financing, public housing must be vigorously op- 
posed, as contrasted with another opinion that 
the over-all problem can be solved only through 
public housing on a large scale. 

If one were to pick out a few of the main 
points made, a few on which most of the con- 
tributors to the Conference are agreed, they 
would be these: 

(1)that while housing needs constitute a major 
problem for the general population, these needs 
are especially acute among persons aged 65 and 
over; 

(2)that the major factor which differentiates the 
older group is their relative poverty and conse- 
quent inability to purchase satisfactory housing 
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(this is true both for the well and the ill; for 
those who seek their own homes and for those 
who need hospitalization); thus the major 
problem is that of financing; 

(3)that the independence and desires for pri- 
vacy of older persons must be maximized in 
whatever the housing arrangement (whether de- 
tached or communal dwellings), at the same 
time that epportunities for social participation 
are provided ; 

(4) that a wide variety of housing arrangements 
are required, and a wide variety of experiments 
called for, to meet the needs of very different 
groups: rural and urban, sick and well, married 
and widowed, the high and the low income 
groups ; 

(5) that action is required (federal, state, local, 
public and private) on a variety of fronts, not 
only financial, but ranging from long-term edu- 
cational approaches to providing immediate ser- 
vices such as home-visiting for the chronically 
ill. 

Due to its wide coverage, the book is highly 
recommended to any reader who is concerned 
with the welfare of older people. The book 
cannot but broaden one’s perspective in thinking 
through the problems of providing satisfactory 
housing, and the relations between housing and 
the general welfare of the aged. 

At the same time, the book suffers from the 
very fact that it is a report of a conference. 
While the chapters are logically grouped, the 
book is disjunctive. Many of the issues, while 
well stated, are not sufficiently explored nor the 
implications fully discussed. There are the in- 
evitable repetitions of conference papers, where 
many speakers use the same statistics as intro- 
ductory material or as supportive evidence; and 
there is the inevitable quality of unevenness 
from one paper to another. 

BERNICE L, NEUGARTEN 
University of Chicago 


The Natural House. Frank Lloyd Wright. New 
York: Horizon Press, 1954. 223 pp. $6.50. 


Mr. Wright has been a national figure longer 
than any other architect and is known equally 
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well for his genius and his forthright manner of 
speech. The Natural House describes tis phil- 
osophy of architecture to which he has stead- 
fastly clung since the beginning of his archi- 
tectural career in 1893. The author's credo is 
that architecture must be spiritually conceived 
as an appropriate enclosure for living. 

His first client gave him a free hand and 
sympathy in designing an organic hovse which 
in those Victorian days must have created a sen- 
sation. His concepts were years ahead. He 
thought it most essential that the appearance of 
the house bespeak “‘shelter’’ with horizontal 
lines tying it to the earth. Thus the structure 
would not be a cave full of cells, but a broad 
shelter out in the open. Freedom of floor space 
and elimination of useless heights characterized 
his work from the start. Possibilities of radiant 
heat, profuse use of casement windows and 
large glass areas and multi-purpose rooms ori- 
ginated with him. 

It is not surprising that the houses designed 
by the author in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries paid the penalty for their non- 
conformity. Bankers at first refused to loan 
money for them, contractors and millmen were 
reluctant to tackle the buildings. 

Throughout the years Mr. Wright created 
the plans for many houses but altogether they 
do not classify as a “style.” Although they are 
planned with the same concept, each was a solu- 
tion for a particular problem and site and as a 
result, each was original. 

As to more specific requisites of ‘The Natural 
House,” Mr. Wright envisions it as one that is 
integral to the site, integral to the life of the 
people who are going to live in it, integral with 
the nature of the materials wherein glass is used 
as glass, stone as stone, and wood as wood, and 
integral to all the elements of environment 
which go into and throughout the house. He 
conceives of the structure as basement-less, 
attic-less, with a gently sloping roof and a broad 
generous chimney or two; the whole lower floor 
as one multi-purpose room except for the kit- 
chen, with parts of the big room screened for 
reading and dining. In the natural house there 
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are few window holes, though window area is 
greater than in the conventional house. The 
interior of the house should come through to 
the outside and the outside to the inside because 
they are of each other. Glass is the instrument 
through which this is accomplished. Used in 
the proper degree the walls become glass and 
the windows as we know them become no more. 

The other materials, both interior and ex- 
terior, should be used honestly for themselves 
and not as a veneer. Since Mr. Wright's in- 
teriors are generally of stone, brick, or wood, 
they are not painted or preserved. The house, 
he believes, should be lighted as far as possible 
with daylight. To accomplish this the orienta- 
tion of the structure should receive careful study. 
As for artificial lighting, it should be an integral 
part of the house, concealed so that it appears to 
come from the same source as natural light. If 
built for young people, the building should lend 
itself to expansion without deformity to take 
care of the later needs of a growing family. 
The extensions, when built, can be angular or 
curving, thus adding to the interest of the 
structure. 

A number of the author’s smaller houses, 
urban and suburban, of twenty years ago, are 
illustrated and described in the book. The 
concepts previously described have, of course, 
been followed. The photographic illustrations 
disclose the honest and logical use of materials, 
painstaking detail, and evidence of an incredible 
amount of study of each house in its particular 
setting. 

A chapter has been devoted to describing and 
illustrating how an owner can build the major 
part of his home with his own labor. Detailed 
instructions are given for manufacture of a type 
of concrete block devised by the author and for 
the construction of concrete block walls. The 
author believes that a free man of our democ- 
racy with some intelligence and by his own 
energy can build a natural house designed in 
accordance with the principles of organic archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. Wright has long been the disciple of de- 
centralization and urges home builders to go far 
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from the city, much further than one thinks he 


can afford to travel. He adds that one can 
never go quite far enough. 

The book concludes with an interesting dis- 
course on perhaps the most challenging problem 
in the author's career, namely, the planning and 
building of the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo. In 
the Orient the author became aware that his 
organic architecture of midwestern American 
prairie has much in common with the Oriental 
philosophy. To those who may think that the 
Oriental quality in Mr. Wright’s work stems 
from his sojourn in Japan, it was pointed out 
that the Laotsian principles had been followed 
by him more or less unwittingly since 1893. 

This reviewer has heard Mr. Wright speak 
many times and his verbal bombs never failed 
to arouse, at least for a time, his sometimes 
smug and somnolent listeners. It is a voice 
which has been crying in the wilderness for over 


a half century. J. Lester Cousins 


Detroit Housing Commission 


The Housing Yearbook, 1954. Washington, 
D.C.: The National Housing Conference, 
1129 Vermont Avenue, N.W., 1954. 72 pp. 
$3.00. 

This 72 page publication is a broad statement 
of America’s basic needs in housing and recom- 
mendations on policy in the interest of the con- 
sumer. Distinguished contributors summarize 
major phases of housing need. Dr. William 
L. C. Wheaton, University of Pennsylvania, 
prepared the leading article, “America’s Hous- 
ing Needs, 1955-1970.” He points out that esti- 
mates of need for the coming period vary from 
1.3 to 2.4 million new homes per year. After 
review of major factors in family formation, 
deterioration of old houses and present sub- 
standard or overcrowded housing, he declares 
that more than two million homes per year must 
be built if present inadequate housing conditions 
are to be eliminated over the next two decades. 

Ira S. Robbins stresses the important role of 
citizen organizations in bettering housing con- 
ditions locally and through state and national 
legislation. Catherine Bauer Wurster describes 
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short-comings in design of new housing, recom- 
mends design based on need of individuals and 
families, especially lower density, smaller de- 
velopments, with more attention to livability. 
Albert Mayer, internationally known planner 
and architect, summarizes hasty and ill-planned 
trends in suburban sprawl resulting from Fed- 
eral accommodation to the dominant speculative 
motive. He urges new political and economic 
mechanisms for effective planning and control 
of the economic urban region or metropolitan 
area. Federal policy must back up real metro- 
politan planning. Citizen groups have a tre- 
mendous stake, 

This 1954 Yearbook is one of the most valu- 
able bridges for those who seek to relate con- 
cern for the future human structure with the 
physical planning of land and buildings. Our 
cities and homes shape us. Will we have the 
foresight and determination to shape our urban 
structure for the best growth of our families 
and perhaps the survival of democracy ? 

Lee Johnson, Editor of the Yearbook, is 
Executive Vice President of the National Hous- 
ing Conference, among whose membership and 
Board are representatives of consumer, labor and 
especially citizen groups concerned with welfare 
programs. 

Emphasis in the statement of need is on low- 
income families, overcrowded in deteriorating 
structures and neighborhoods. Needs of middle 
income families are also described, a large part 
of whom also cannot find housing adequate in 
space and facilities. Throughout, there is refer- 
ence to the gap between the cost of adequate 
space in decent housing and the income of a 
large proportion of American families in every 
urban area. 

Leon Keyserling, long active in formulating 
national economic and housing policy, urges a 
sharp increase in public low-rent housing as 
part of a national policy aimed at steady increase 
of national income toward $500,000,000 an- 
nually within the next decade. 

DraYTON S. BRYANT 
Director of Community Relations 
The Philadelphia Housing Authority 
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The Future of Architecture. Frank Lloyd 
Wright. New York: Horizon Press, 1953. 
326 pp. $7.50. 

This book will be particularly welcomed by 
the educated lay reader because it contains The 
Princeton Lectures, The Chicago Lectures and 
The London Lectures, made available again by 
this meritorious publication. This reviewer 
finds the lectures a more valuable means of 
spreading the master’s gospel than the ‘‘Con- 
versation’’ which is the introductory piece. In 
this interview Mr. Wright is trying new defini- 
tions of his well-known terminology, but the 
language of this more “popular” approach is 
not as revealing and powerful as in his usual 
Whitmanesque exhortations. The lectures are 
flanked by statements on “Some Aspects of the 
Past and Present of Architecture’ on the one 
hand and “The Future of Architecture” on the 
other. 

In a time when journalistic tastes are domin- 
ating architectural magazines, it is a great bless- 
ing that there are publishers who make availabie 
books of such architectural masters as Frank 
Lloyd Wright. His book is not one of those 
picture books which tell you about the latest 
fashion in building. This is food for a hungry 
soul, giving spiritual uplift and insight into 
the basic truths of building for living and 
survival. In his lectures, given at various times 
and places, Wright tells his story repeatedly but 
from different angles and in the many keys of 
his rich language, straight from his own varied 
experience. Wright is no mere creator of a 
“style; he is working from the ground up, 
much aware of the fact that ‘‘. .. we cannot have 
an organic architecture unless we achieve an 
organic society.” For this very reason it is of 
utmost importance that the citizenry understands 
the meaning of this organic architecture. 

Throughout this book, Wright consistently 
tries to cast light on the word “organic” as used 
in the term “organic architecture,” which was 
coined by him. In addition, the last pages con- 
tain a dictionary of terms employed by him since 
he began his work in the eighteen-nineties. 
Some terms, of course, are today more than 
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familiar and represent common architectural 
practice. Many of us use the word ‘‘stream- 
lined” without knowing precisely what Wright 
meant by it. His “corner window” has become 
a commonplace, but not always an expression 
of organic architecture. “Indirect lighting” was 
used by Wright fifty years ago notwithstanding 
the fact that the beneficiaries of indirect lighting 
everywhere today are little aware of their bene- 
factor. Without doubt, however, the most im- 
portant creative innovation we owe Wright in 
our age is the “open plan,” using screens for 
walls instead of box-walls. We experience to- 
day an increasing skill among younger architects 
in the use of continuous space relationships. 

To this reviewer the greatest value of 
Wright’s writing is in his untiring efforts to 
exalt architecture as an aspiration of the ideal- 
istic mind, as “something out of his practical 
self to his ideal self.” If it were not for the 
limitations of a book review one would be 
tempted to quote endlessly from this inexhausti- 
ble mainspring of architectural philosophy. 

The Princeton Lectures, given in 1930, sound 
today perhaps antiquated in places, particularly 
where a heavy broadside is fired against period- 
style imitations and the study of “archaeological 
drybones.” 

While at times our bard’s orgy of metaphors 
places one in the mood of a sort of architectural 
revivalism, one finds suddenly at other times 
the situation summed up with brevity and 
clarity that settle matters in a disarming way 
for all writers to come. That “the inappropriate 
cannot be beautiful’’ is as true today as it was 
when he said it. Also, the call for entity and 
integrity in design is as urgent today as then. 

Incorporated in the Princeton lectures is the 
outstanding speech on “The Art and Craft of 
the Machine,”’ delivered almost three decades 
ago. Wright has still a very positive attitude 
towards the machine, an attitude which served 
as the eye-opener to European architects forty 
years ago. But man has to master the machine 
and not be mastered by it. Therefore, there is 
no good reason why our houses and other ob- 
jects of art, because they are made in a machine 
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age, “should resemble the machines that made 
them."” He does not find in this machine-look 
anything inspiring or admirable. 

While describing how the Renaissance con- 
verted architecture into literature and into a 
sham, Wright tells the story of the collapse 
of the addition to the Wisconsin State Capitol, 
which was then under construction. These re- 
flections on ‘The Passing of the Cornice” are a 
most exciting and moving story, alone worth 
reading the book. 

Wright's ire also is turned against ‘‘modern- 
istic’ architecture, spread now all over the 
country, which produced the superficial “card- 
board house” or “the box” with its “affectation 
of simplicity.” 

The city of today which is going to die, and 
the skyscraper, ““. . . this apotheosis of the land- 
lord,” are scrutinized in the Princeton and 
Chicago lectures, sparing no devasting criticism. 
There is a grandiose juxtaposition of the new 
form of community life in his Broadacre City. 

There ought to be mentioned many more 
topics with which Mr. Wright, this “Arbiter of 
Principle,” deals so eloquently, such as educa- 
tion, Japanese architecture, the defense of the 
genius, the integration into the building of fur- 
niture, sculpture and painting, the relationships 
between the tradition of Italo-French-English 
architecture and our ‘“Codfish-colonial,’’ and 
everything else in architecture which should 
give us “spiritual satisfaction.” 

Because architecture “is the very body of 
civilization itself’ and because we wish our 
children to have a healthy mind in a healthy 
body, it goes without saying that Frank Lloyd 
Wright has much to say which we badly need 
in our cultural development. 

H. H. WAECHTER 
Architect and Consultant 
Creswell, Oregon 


Housing and Home Management. Dora S. 
Lewis, Jean O. Burns, and Esther F. Segner. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1953. 312 
PP- 

This book is the third in a series designed 
for use in secondary school courses in home- 
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making. A text entitled Family Living and 
another Family Meals and Hospitality preceded 
the one under review. Mrs. Lewis, chairman of 
the Department of Home Economics at Hunter 
College, has planned and edited the series. One 
of the authors of this book is in charge of home 
economics at Garfield High School in Seattle, 
and the other is in charge of graduate home- 
making education at Mississippi State College. 
As their experience would almost guarantee, 
they have produced a book eminently well suited 
to its purpose. Practically every page carries 
an illustration, many of them full page and 
several in color. The teacher will find a list of 
possible class activities at the end of each chapter 
and a bibliography at the end of the book. 

This book is designed to be a practical guide 
that will enable families to improve their hous- 
ing by improved analysis of their needs and by 
more intelligent and informed selection of house 
type, furniture, and equipment. Variations in 
needs through the family life-cycle are suggested 
and the steps involved in buying and building 
are indicated. Established families may well 
regret that they did not have such guidance as is 
given here and may find it valuable in making 
future decisions. The authors are unusually 
successful in their attempt to focus on the 
median income group and those not far above or 
below. 

This book is not limited to the problems of 
acquiring a home and making it ready for oc- 
cupancy. Approximately equal attention is 
given to techniques for keeping it clean and 
orderly, maintaining and improving it. About 
half of the text deals with the practical problems 
of housekeeping, the planning and performance 
of the various household tasks. What to do and 
how to do it are clearly and concisely set forth. 
The activities for which directions are given 
range from building a terrace, laying asphalt 
tile and hanging wall paper to washing blankets, 
cleaning silver and exterminating ants. 

The reviewer wishes that at least one chapter 
in this book could have been given to those as- 
pects of housing that necessitate community 
action if blight and slums are to be avoided, 
housing improvement facilitated, and the house- 
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cleaning job made less arduous. Similarly, she 
wishes that other writers on housing would not 
neglect the tastes of housing consumers, the in- 
formation, skills, and industry of homemakers 
and other family members as factors in deter- 
mining whether a population is well or badly 
housed. 
HAZEL KyRK 

Washington, D.C. 


Building Your Life. Judson T., and Mary G. 
Landis. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954, xiv 
+ 331 pp. $3.75. 

This is one book about which there will be 
no bainal carping criticism. It is a typographic 
joy, a contentual triumph, and a model of 
clarity, brevity, and organization. There are 
about 60 clever cartoons, 30 pointed graphic 
charts, and 75 pictures, some very artistic, each 
of which teach “better than a thousand words.” 
Each chapter has good review questions, a list 
of “key words and phrases,” sensible and practi- 
cal “problems and activities,” and film sugges- 
tions. Many chapters have self-rating forms 
which should produce both “insight” and ob- 
jectivity. The print is large and clear, with lots 
of vacant space on the pages and good black- 
face topic titles. The make-up is a credit to the 
bibliofabrile art. 

The writing is lucid, concrete, practical, and 
brief. The 29 chapters are arranged under six 
main heads: I. About You; II. Learning to 
Understand Others; III. Obligations (boy! am 
I glad to see this in these days of anarchic 
“overpermissiveness” and sociopathic filiocen- 
tricity) ; IV. You and Your Family; V. Physical 
and Mental Health; VI. Growing Up Economi- 
cally. The Contents give a good bird's-eye view 
of the book, with all the sub-topics stated for 
each chapter, good bibliographies, an appendix 
of 125 film services with addresses, and an 
adequate index. 

The book is really a guide for in-and-out of 
the classroom work by the students. If the 
course is well taught, students should learn how 
to recognize social relations and to function in 
social life with social intelligence. Such a 
course will be a flop unless the teacher is a wise 
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and understanding person well-trained in the 
social sciences. It is no job for the inexperi- 
enced teacher or for the coach, or the Latin, 
English, or history teacher who “‘needs a class.” 

The only book I know that compares with this 
one is Ralph P. Gallagher, Courses and Careers 
(Harpers, 1930). Unfortunately, Landis does 
not mention this ground-breaker in vocational 
guidance and teaching techniques. The Landis 
book is much better because the art of book- 
making has greatly improved since 1930 and 
social science knowledge has increased. 

If the Landis book could be taught by com- 
petent teachers (try to find them!) to high 
school freshmen for a couple of generations, 
followed by a Gallagher-type vocational guid- 
ance course, with a senior year-long course 
which integrates all the social sciences (where 
are the teachers for such a course?), mankind 
might become a relatively rational being liv- 
ing in a humane society. Few such teachers 
now exist but they could be found—if they were 
properly paid. 

If we had these competent teachers (aided by 
competent parents) to educate our children by 
methods and materials similar to those of this 
book, we would soon enter an Age of Social 
Intelligence which would dwarf the usually 
over-rated social results of the Reformation, 
Renaissance, and the Geographical, Political, 
and Industrial Revolutions. Our science-based 
technology is a dubious boon unless it can be 
guided by social science-based intelligence. 
About the best we can say of present day man is 


that he has possibilities. Actually, he is a wild, 


confused, suicidal, homicidal, prodigal, para- 
noid child-prodigy suffering from the delusion 
that he is “civilized.” 

Such education would soon greatly reduce 
the rates of divorce, juvenile and adult delin- 
quency, and mental-biological morbidity ; world 
law and order would replace the anarchy of war; 
population growth and distribution would be 
rationally related to available resources with a 
high standard of living for all. Man is capable 
—I hope!—of making the earth a fair and 
peaceful place by developing and using science- 
based social intelligence. 
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Knowing what we know and can know, how 
can we be so stupid! 
READ BAIN 
Miami University 
Oxford, Obio 


Prosperity and Parenthood: A Study of Family 

Planning among the Victorian Middle Classes. 

J. A. Banks. London: Routledge and Kegan 

Paul, 1954. 240 pp. 

This recent addition to the distinguished In- 
ternational Library of Sociology and Social Re- 
construction is an important study. It attempts 
to assess the impact on the birth rate of the 
rising psychological standards of living of the 
English middle and upper classes in the latter 
part of the 19th century. Although the author 
concludes that this psychological factor alone 
cannot explain the “vital revolution” of our 
time, its importance should not therefore be 
underestimated. Many other influences were 
also at work, such as the development of the 
scientific outlook, the emancipation of women, 
the growth of competitive individualism, growth 
of higher education, decay of religious beliefs, 
etc. But the precise way in which these factors 
operated has not yet been worked out. It is the 
virtue of this study that it attempts to trace and 
in large measure succeeds in tracing, the impact 
of one factor—the concept of a suitable standard 
of living—on family size. 

In the process of following his theme through 
contemporaneous periodicals, novels, and per- 
sonal documents, the author succeeds in painting 
a fascinating picture of family life in the privi- 
leged English classes in the 19th century. We 
see what considerations seemed important in 
mate selection, we see what was expected in the 
way of living accommodations, we see how 
families were organized, husband-wife relation- 
ships, parent-child relationships. (The children 
lived_on the servants’ plane.) It was LePlay 
who said that one could read a great deal about 
a family from a study of the way it spent its 
income. Banks has shown us a great deal about 
the English family of the middle and upper 
classes in terms of the way they allocated their 
expenditures. 
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Marriage was delayed to a late age—often to 
the thirties for men, in fact—because young 
people expected to begin at the same level as 
the one their parents lived on. One of the most 
interesting discussions deals with domestic serv- 
ants. Three female servants constituted a mini- 
mum; among the wealthy there was a veritable 
army of servants waiting on one another and 
on the family. Incidentally, no one yet has 
elaborated in detail what having servants really 
means psychologically; what its impact is on 
political structure. A modern women, for all 
her household appliances and labor-saving de- 
vices, still does not have the freedom a Victorian 
woman had with a staff of helpers. What dis- 
gruntled housewife has not felt like this: 


Where the mistress of the house has to be a nurse 
and domestic servant as well as a wife, she will be 
almost sure to sink the last character in the first. 
Unless a woman has extraordinary health and vigour, 
her husband will enjoy very little of her society if 
she is always looking after the children or the dinner, 
and if both he and she are forced to spend a great 
deal of time and thought in contriving ways to make 
their income cover their expenses, their minds will be 
very apt to assume a petty cast, and to be fixed for 
the most part on small and somewhat sordid, though 
important, objects. The obscure difficulties and 
struggles of such a mode of life are, in plain truth, 
great enemies both to refinement and to high aims in 
life. . . .(p. 45) 


The food and clothing of children were plain 
and even frugal. They were not to be “molly- 
coddled” but hardened and inured to minor 
privations, including plain fare, early bedtime 
and early rising. Education was, however, a 
major budgetary item. With the introduction 
of free schools (public in our sense of the term) 
the upper and middle classes had to furnish 
their own children with an even better educa- 
tion to meet the potential competition of edu- 
cated members of the lower classes, and to pre- 
serve the class differential in their favor. The 
sociology of the professions in the latter part 
of the 19th century is illuminated by the dis- 
cussion of the standards for entrance and the 
status factors, as distinguished from the ability 
factors, involved. 

One woman, advising another on how to run 
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her establishment, advises her never to use dress 
money for household expenses. If little dinners 
take too much out of the budget, she should find 
out how much they amount to, 


lay them before her husband, who, if sensible, will 
appreciate her carefulness and candour, and tell her 
whether he wishes her to retrench on this point, or 
whether he will add to her allowance enough to 
cover the deficiency. On no account let “Housekeeper” 
keep her difficulties to herself. Her husband’s business 
is to support and help her; but on the other hand let 
her know clearly herself what she is going to talk 
about, and choose a favourable time for the conversa- 
tion. Let her always balance her books, not simply 
write down as far as she can remember what she has 
spent. Men like accuracy. (p. 215) 


Between the lines one reads why divorce was 
so uncommon. Marriage contained so much 
more than an affectional relationship between a 
man and a woman. It meant the establishment 
of a small industrial center. To break a mar- 
riage involved dismantling an elaborate plant. 
In such a complex undertaking, the interper- 
sonal relationships of the family were a rela- 
tively minor aspect of the whole. They were 
protected—or trapped, according to how you 
view it—by an institutional structure of solid, 
even rigid, construction. 

This excellent study is a contribution not 
only to demography, but also to social history 
and especially to the history of the family in 
the 19th century. " 
Jessie BERNARD — 
Pennsylvania State University 


Democracy in the Home. Christine Beasley, 
New York: Association Press, 1954. 242 pp. 
$3.50. 

Democracy in the Home is addressed “To the 
Reader” who “seeks to make his life more full 
and rich,” in his relationships with others and 
his family. The reader is constantly aware that 
he or she is being addressed, the use of the 
second person “you” is common; it adds a de- 
gree of intimacy, with a touch of preaching. 
The book should be read most by those who 
will never see it. The users of Association Press 
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publications should find it full of discussion 
material. 

After citing cases of chronic maladjustment, 
followed by others in which adjustments had 
been made, the author defines democracy as be- 
lief “in the worth, dignity, and creative capacity” 
of all human beings, with cooperating participa- 
tion in group activities. Chapter one elaborates 
these principles, analyzing the cases already in- 
troduced. It is well done. Collected stories 
from students are often expressions of social 
experience that appears as distortion, but may be 
transitory and easily misinterpreted. Family 
studies need a larger assortment of nonproblem 
cases. Democracy is more nearly native to the 
family than to political institutions. 

Subsequent chapters discuss and profusely 
illustrate applications of democratic principles ; 
the existence of authority and discipline; de- 
velopment of family council and its uses and 
abuses; the house that must be built for full 
family living; work for everyone in the home- 
making process; securing and spending the 
family money. In general these topics submit 
easily to the democratic process and create happy 
experiences, 

The chapter on ‘Love’ deals with intra- 
family relationships and includes advice on sex. 
The one dealing with “Religion and Morality” 
is well developed. There is need to emphasize 
that democracy is an evidence of religion, which 
is a whole pattern of living associated with the 
ideals of those doing the living. Western 
Democracy is rooted in the original Christian 
patterns. The home that has truly grasped the 
significance of this gospel will inevitably seek to 
practice democracy. 

The last chapter is full of wisdom and warn- 
ings. Labels, rituals, and the like are not of 
themselves democracy. Democracy is an 
achievement that has typical family experiences 
of birth and growing pains. 

A book dealing with democracy should resist 
the use of the generic “him” especially when 
so many of the illustrations are of ‘‘her.” 

Ropert H. DANN 
Department of Sociology 
Oregon State College 
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The Art of Marriage. Mary Macaulay. Lon- 
don: Delisle Limited, 1952. 107 pp. 7/6. 
In addition to the material dealing specifically 

with the art of marriage, this English medical 

practitioner devotes a considerable portion of 
her book to the premarital period. In ninety 
small pages are included twelve chapters, two 
appendices and a postscript, resulting in many 
instances in very limited and superficial treat- 
ment of basic topics. 

The book has a definite tone of the voice of 
authority speaking, which might cause some of 
the values and philosophy presented to be in 





conflict with the value systems of certain strata 
of our society, even though it may reflect the 
English culture. For example, on page seventy- 
two we find, ‘Just as the success of the erotic 
side of marriage is chiefly the husband’s respon- 
sibility, so the atmosphere of the home is chiefly 
the wife's.” 

Basically the content is sound. The book 
could fulfill a need for the lay reader un- 
familiar with the literature in the field. 

JOHN R. Crist 
Chairman, Family Life Department 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
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A SEX GUIDE TO HAPPY MARRIAGE 


By EDWARD F. CRIFFITH, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Intro- 
duetion by ROBERT L. DICKINSON, M.D. 

“A liberal education . . . concerning the role that sex 

plays in an enlightened society. The door of sex behavior 


Sess tenoley dispaiek “Tie cael wetma'te. 
com; spe! eee Ss carefully written, in- 
formative, me | interesting book can be recommended.”— 
Journal of the American Medica! Association. 


Fully illustrated $3.00 


SEX FULFILLMENT IN MARRIAGE 


By ERNEST R. GROVES, GLADYS HOAGLAND 

GROVES, and CATHERINE GROVES 
“Rarely has it been the reviewer’s privilege to read a 
book which he can so wholeheartedly endorse as this latest 
volume by the Groves.”—American Sociological Review. 
Illustrated $3.00 


SEXUAL HARMONY IN MARRIAGE 
By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D. Introduetion by 
NADINA KAVINOKY, M.D. 

Establishes sound, intelligent attitudes toward sex and 

its in lite," —Science News Letter. 

author uses sim; ‘actual, acti 

in order to present scientific Slarculiee en the subject of 

sexual relations. Expert psychiatric and sociological opinion 

is presented.”—Medicine in the News. Ilustrated $1.50 
Also available in paper-bound edition at 50¢ for -pro- 
fessional distribution. (Quantity discounts on request.) 


HOW LIFE IS HANDED ON 


‘By CYRIL BIBBY 
“A wonderful book for addiescents, to in luctive 
systems of nan ond ton te ee ce peony sti 
wish they could, and leaves little to child’s 
[magination.”—Journal of the Americon Medical Association 
Profusely—and delightfully—illustrated $2.50 
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SEX MANUAL 


FOR THOSE MARRIED OR ABOUT TO BE 
Written for the Layman 
Seventh Edition, Revised, A medical best seller. 
Sixteen printings, 625,000 copies. 

By G, Lombard Kelly, A.B., B.S.Med., M.D. Sex 
Counselor. (President Emeritus and formerly Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, Medical College of Georgia.) 

With a foreword by 


Robert B. Greenblatt, B.A., M.D., Professor of 

Endocrinology in the Medical College of Georgia. 
Ethically distributed in three editions: Marriage 
Counselors, Rx, and Catholic, in brown, blue and 
ne covers respectively. First has chapter on 

rth control abri ; second distributed through 
the medical ion on prescription; third ts 
all reference to birth control. Price scale same 


for all. 
Some of the 25 cha cover sexual lubricants, 
use of condom, first intercourse, frequency, 


tions, clitoris contact, delay by local anes- 
thesia, impotence, climatteric, birth control, etc. 

Pa) cover, 92 pp. (35,000 words), 12 cuts. 
Shuai eshte, Surees 5 t0'p copies, 959 @h.3 10 to 
24 copies, 70¢ €a.; 25 to 49 copies, Go¢ e€a.; 50 to 


a a 100 OF more, ea. - 
so gpe os gebgh agreed om Spr class mail 

: mail, . 
Terms ANCE WITH ORDER; NO 


COD's. Retail price, $1.00. Descriptive folder on 
request. 
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The Direction of Human Development 
BIOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL BASES 


by M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 


In this significant volume, Professor Montagu confronts the challenging question: By 
what processes does man become a social being? Drawing on an unprecedented body of 
research from biology, anthropology and related fields, the author has here set forth the 
heavy weight of evidence to affirm the necessary role of cooperation and affection in the 
life of the individual in society. The book is in essence a scientific validation of the endur- 
ing belief that human love is essential to all social growth. 


“A milestone on the way to a science which will not only inform us about the world but 
teach us how to live in it."—HuGH MILLER, Department of Philosophy, University of 
California 


$5.00 at your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS 49 E, 33rd St. New York 16, N.Y. 


























Making the Most of Marriage 
PAUL H. LANDIS 


This is a straight-forward, candid, and positive approach to a study 

of modern marriage and its problems, intended for introductory college 

courses on the subject. Its emphasis is on male and female interrelations 

(their role patterning, conditioned aspirations, and values) and on their 

biological, and ego needs. Special attention is given to 

eS ee 
542 pages, $5.50. 


Management for Modern Families 
IRMA H. GROSS and ELIZABETH W. CRANDALL 
For college courses in home management, this 
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and specific problems of the three the 
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